Newspaper Publicity Stories 

for 

“DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS” 

IN 

“THE THIEF OF BAGDAD” 


Released by United Artists Corporation 


“The Thief of Bagdad” is Mr. Fairbanks’ most stupendous production. As 
such this picture is certain to command great interest among 
newspaper editors everywhere. 

In this folder are many exploitation suggestions offered in the belief that they will prove of 
real value to the exhibitor in both the big city and the small town. Some of the sugges¬ 
tions herein have been used in New York, and Chicago and brought very definite re¬ 
sults for the box-office. 

First there is given the cast and synopsis of the story, with proper wording of presentation 
and proper credits. There are enumerated some of the more or less obvious exploitation 
stunts, with copy for letter for exhibitor’s mailing list and for school heads so that wo¬ 
men and children can be interested; special newspaper contest ideas, and other sugges¬ 
tions that should help. 

In other folders with this one are reproductions of the lithograph paper, lobby display, win¬ 
dow cards and slides beautifully colored and specially attractive in design; reproductions 
of one, two and three column ready-mad2 advertisement cuts for newspaper use; one, 
two and three column production cuts to be sent to newspapers with publicity matter 
from the press book—in another folder—and two and three column line drawings of 
Douglas Fairbanks as Robin Hood. A large assortment of star, fine and coarse screen 
cuts of Mr. Fairbanks for program or newspaper use will be found at all United Artists 
exchanges. 

This material should be studied carefully as the exhibitor plans his publicity, advertising and 
exploitation campaign. The ready made ad cuts are specially strong in attention at¬ 
tracting powers and should be used liberally. They will pull strong for the box-office. 

This is a genuinely BIG picture—Douglas Fairbanks’ BIGGEST picture and if publicized, 
advertised and exploited in a BIG way cannot help but brirg BIG box-office results. 
















ExplottfMon Suggestions—The Cast and Synopsis 


Various Exploitation Ideas 

VARIOUS EXPLOITATION IDEAS. 

BANKS AND SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS. “Thieves will get 
your valuables unless you see that they are properly protected. Our 
services are at your command.” This is the idea to sell to the bank 
and then it must be linked up with the theatre. 


SODA FOUNTAINS should be interested in a “Thief of Bagdad” 
drink. To be most appropriate it should contain apple, such as the 
use of Appleju or a sundae with a whole or sliced apple. If the mer¬ 
chant wants to put in a window to advertise the drink, he can do so 
by following the ideas suggested for the fruit stores, etc. 


“ADVICE FROM A THIEF.” Any company handling direct, or 
as brokers, burglary insurance should be interested locally in a tie-up 
based on the title of the picture. Mailing lists of policy holders and 
prospective ones can be secured for a letter beneficial to the theatre 
and the insurance agent. One effective campaign would be to have a 
scrawly letter written advising against burglary and mailed from the 
city in which the state penitentiary is located and captioned, “Advice 
from a Thief.” The advice would be to see the picture, etc. 


PAPER BAGS. The old gag of having the theatre and a mer¬ 
chant store share the expense of printing paper bags with suitable 
wording, could be used on this picture. The largest users of paper 
bags are fruit stores, and fruit stands and this ties in with the magic 
apple idea. One merchant in Baltimore who used this stunt bought 
over 250,000 during the run of a picture. Many of these bags are used 
several times as the women taking home fruit, keep the bags for the 
children to use for their lunches. 


NEWSPAPER TEASERS. Use of one column one inch reverse 
plate reading “HAPPINESS MUST BE EARNED.” This should 
be followed later with an ad tying up the campaign. 

Use a padlock with title of picture across it. The padlock in black 
and letters white. On account of the odd shape of the padlock, it will 
be conspicuous in the theatre ads. 

Another teaser ad which would show up to advantage would be 
one of the title of the picture written across prison bars. This could 
be used twice, first with just the wording “Watch for the Thief” and 
follow this up with “The Thief of Bagdad” is coming. 


FOR LOBBY DISPLAY. Have an enlargement made of Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks wearing the suit of silver cloth. This should be life size, 
colored, using silver paint to bring out the beauty of the picture. At 
night throw a beautiful light upon the enlargement and the dress 
material. A color wheel travelling across the spot light used would 
greatly enhance the beauty of the display. 


BOOK STORES. It should be possible to arrange with book 
stores for a display of copies of “The Thief of Bagdad,” with stills 
of picture and perhaps one of the rug cut-out suggested for rug stores. 


FLORISTS. Take a copy of the book, “The Thief of Bagdad” 
(A. L. Burt & Co.) and mount it on a heavy cardboard easel. Glue a 
piece of baby ribbon in a loop around the title and run it to another 

cardboard on which is printed “-and so the Princess’ choice of a 

husband depended upon a rose” and run to a basket of roses against 
which leans a card of the florist. 


Personnel of the 
Douglas Fairbanks Company 
During the Production of 


“THE THIEF OF BAGDAD” 


Elton Thomas. 

Raoul Walsh . 

Arthur Edeson. 

Lotta Woods . 

Dr. Arthur Woods . 

Edward Knohlock.. 

Richard Holahan 1 

P. H. Whitman f .... 

Kenneth MacLean J 

William Cameron Menzies. 

Irvin J. Martin. 

Anton E. Grot 
Paul Youngblood 
H. R. Hopps 
Harold W. Grieve 
Park French 
William Utwich 
Edward M. Langley 

Leisen.. 

Mortimer Wilson. 

Theodore Reed.. 

Robert Fairbanks......... 

Hampton Del Ruth.. 

James O’Donohue.. 

William Nolan. 

Paul Burns. 

Albert Wayne. 

Charles Warrington. 

Howard MacChesney ] 
Clinton Newman f .... 

Walter Pallman 
J. C. Watson J 


.....—Author 

.Director 

.Photographer 

...Scenario Editor 

..Research Editor 

...Consultant 

.Associate Photographers 

.Art Director 

...Consulting Art Director 


..Associate Artists 


.Designer of Costumes 

.Composer of Musical Score 

.Manager of Production 

..Technical Director 

.Director of Mechanical Effects 

.Assistant Director 

.Cutter 

..Master of Wardrobe and Properties 

...Master Electrician 

.Still Photographer 

. . . Technicians 


The Players 


The Thief of Bagdad. 

His Evil Associate. 

The Holy Man.. 

The Princess... 

The Mongol Slave. 

The Slave of the Lute...... 

The Slave of "the Sand Board.. 

The Caliph.. 

His Soothsayer. 

The Mongrol Prince. 

His Counselor... 

His Court Magician. 

The Indian Prince.. 

The Persian Prince. 

His Awaker. 

The Sworder. 

The Eunuchs . 


....Douglas Fairbanks 

..Snitz Edwards 

.Charles Belcher 

-Julanne Johnston 

.Anna May Wong 

.Winter-Blossom 

.Etta Lee 

.Brandon Hurst 

.Tote Du Crow 

.So-Jin 

.K. Nambu 

.Sadakichi Hartmann 

.Noble Johnson 

.M. Conant 

.Charles Stevens 

.Sam Baker 

Charles Sylvester 
Scott Mattraw 
Jess Weldon 


Synopsis for “The Thief of Bagdad” 

In Bagdad, Magic City of the East, dwells Ahmed the Thief. He is an 
audacious rascal, living by his wits. He wanders into a Temple where 
the Holy Man is expounding the theory that “Happiness must be earned.” 
The Thief flouts this philosophy but carries away an impression that is 
vaguely disturbing. Aided by the Magic Rope, which he has stolen, he 
gains entrance to the Palace of the Caliph. While looting a chest of 
jewels, he is intrigued by the sound of sweet music. He follows it to the 
bed chamber of the Princess who lies sleeping. He kneels beside her 
couch. Her slumber becomes restless; her hand touches his. With a cry 
of alarm she wakes and throws aside the silk coverlid which falls over 
the crouching Thief. He is thus hidden from the guards who rush in. 
The Mongol Slave Girl espies him, but he threatens her to silence with 
his dagger—and escapes. Meanwhile, three Princes from afar have come 
to woo the Princess. She sends them away for a journey of seven moons, 
agreeing to wed the one who returns with the rarest treasure. One of 
the suitors, a Mongol Prince, plots to raise a secret army and capture 
Bagdad and is aided by a treacherous Mongol Slave of the Princess’ bed 
chamber. The Thief, in magnificent stolen raiment and aided by his 
Evil Associate, has the audacity to call himself Prince of the Isles of the 
Seven Palaces, in which guise he presents himself as a suitor for the 
hand of the Princess. He wins favor in her eyes. While in her presence, 
his better self asserts itself and he resolves to be no longer a thief. He 
confesses his deception to the Princess. Meanwhile, the young Mongol 
slave, who has recognized him, gives the alarm. He is seized, beaten, and 
thrown out of the palace. Filled with remorse, he makes his way to the 
mosque where the Holy Man consoles him and tells him he can yet win 
the .Princess if he will go to the end of the way and bring back the 
Magic Chest of Nazir. The Thief sets out on his journey, which takes 
him through the Valley of Monsters, to the Crystal Realm beneath the 
sea, and up the Flight of a Thousand Stairs; he rides the Flying Horse 
up to and through the clouds, and braves the Cavern of Fire. He is 
beset with temptation and attacked by beasts, but he wears the armor 
of Righteous Intent and comes through victorious, bringing with him the 
Magic Chest of Nazir. This chest contains his birthright—True Man¬ 
hood and Power Over Men. Meanwhile, the suitors for the hand of the 
Princess obtain their treasures. The Indian Prince has a Magic Crystal; 
The Mongol Prince a Golden Apple that will cure all ills and the Persian 
Prince the Magic Carpet. At the end of the sixth moon, the three 
Princes foregather and compare treasures. In Bagdad, the Princess has 
been poisoned by order of the Mongol Prince. The Indian Prince, through 
his Magic Crystal sees that the Princess lies dying. On the Persian 
Prince’s Magic Carpet, they fly to her aid, and with the Golden Apple 
of the Mongol Prince, they cure her. The Mongol Army now rises and 
in a surprise attack, captures the city. This news reaches the Thief 
who rushes to Bagdad. He now makes use of his Magic Chest of Nazir, 
creating from nowhere an imposing army that retakes the city and 
restores the Caliph. Wearing his Cloak of Invisibility, he is able to 
reach the Princess, and on the Magic Carpet, they sail together over 
the housetops headed for the Land of Love, and we see them gliding 
gracefully toward th Star-Studded sky, in which the twinkling beacons 
of night spell out the words: “Happiness Must Be Earned!” 



























































More Exploitation Suggestions 


How to Make the Magic Carpet 

Procure a rug, size six feet by nine, which is as large as you re¬ 
quire; although a smaller rug will suffice. This rug should have a 
long fringe on all sides. A frame will have to be built strong enough 
to support whatever weight you place on the rug. For a cut-out a 
light frame will suffice. . 

The most effective place for the Magic Carpet as an attention 
attractor is over the marquee. Suspend the carpet from the guy 
wires or stanchion supports of your electric sign, allowing it to hang a 
few feet clear of the marquee, using piano wire strands fastened to 
each corner of the rug. Place cut-out figures of Doug and Julanne 
Johnston on the rug. Although the piano wires may be seen in the 
day time, at night with proper spot lights trained on the figures, a 
wonderful illusion of the carpet floating over the marquee will be cre¬ 
ated. Or it might be possible to brace the display from the back of 
the cutout invisibly. 


Another Use for the Magic Carpet 

For theatres that have an equipped stage and those who specialize 
in prologues, the Magic Carpet can be used very effectively in a pro¬ 
logue. The stage setting should be a moonlight desert scene, with a 
starlit cyclorama as a background. The foreground should be a sand 
dune effect with two or three straggling palm trees for decoration. 
The rug, mounted on a stout flexible bamboo frame suspended from 
the flies on piano wire, will support two singers, a man and a woman, 
With proper mechanical equipment it can be slowly floated across the 
stage while the singers render an oriental ballad or love song. For 
an effective finish, as the carpet floats off the stage, stars cut out in the 
cyclorama, so as to spell: “HAPPINESS MUST BE EARNED” 
could be slowly lighted from the back. 


A Y. M. C. A. Tie Up 

Circulation of literature among Y. M. C. A.’s and similar organi¬ 
zations can be obtained in the following manner as easily as in Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., and other cities where the stunt was done. A folder, 
envelope stuffer, mailing card, or throwaway is printed on which the 
space is divided between the picture and the association. A teaser 
title on the outside may be “ADVICE FROM A THIEF.” Inside the 
advice is as follows: 

Advice from the “Thief” 

By Douglas Fairbanks 

The secret of success is a good digestion, being 
responsive emotionally and comprehensive mentally. 

I would rather be six feet less than a mental giant 
with a good digestion than to be actually a mental 
giant with a poor digestion. 

After all we are ninety per cent, physical. So 
much depends on the physical that we can never 
neglect this for any other condition or faculty. 

To succeed in life WE MUST EXERCISE. My 
theory is that we should exercise ourselves so as to 
round out a well-balanced personality. 

(Thus in his own words “Doug” Fairbanks, the movie star whose 
attention to physical activity has kept him in a condition of marvelous 
energy, gives you a secret of his success. “Doug” practices what he 
preaches. Part of his program is to get at least one good sweat a day 
through healthful exercise, followed with a swim.) 

Another page can have a picture of “Doug” stripped to the waist 
in his character of “The Thief of Bagdad” showing his splendid physical 
development. 

The “Y” uses its pages for text suggesting that its members may 
also attain perfect condition by using the gymnasiums, handball courts 
and swimming tanks with cuts of these departments. 

An envelope stuffer printed on two sides only, with the cut of 
Fairbanks and his advice, with only a small space for the “Y,” is the 
simplest form of this stunt. 


Fortune Telling Sands of Arabia 

An attention-attracting and intriguing novelty display for Douglas 
Fairbanks in “The Thief of Bagdad” may he made at little cost in 
this manner: 

Set a sheet of plate glass in a wide shallow box with black paper 
under it. On this glass paint with gelatine or glue some words like 
this: 

Douglas Fairbanks 

IN 

“THE THIEF OF BAGDAD” 

NEXT WEEK 

Then sprinkle white sand on this letters and leave until dry. 
Cover the whole plate of glass with a fairly thick layer of fine, loose 
white sand. On either side of the box have a masked electric fan 
or blower to blow alternately left and right across the sand. Each 
time the sand clears the lettered portion, the words will stand out and 
appear as if magically assembled from the sand grains. The entire 
sand box should be encased in glass, as there will be considerable 
flying sand. If colored lights are set to play through the haze of fly¬ 
ing sand, a very pretty effect is obtained. 


An “Incense Ballyhoo” 

This is a novel variation on the ballyhoo idea. Instead of noise 
or spectacle to attract the passer-by in front of the theatre, a fragrance 
serves the purpose. The “Incense Ballyhoo” was effectively used dur¬ 
ing several engagements of “The Thief of Bagdad,” for example, at the 
Forrest Theatre in Philadelphia. 

Incense is ignited in the lobby and wafted onto the street to 
regale the nostrils of the passing throng. This is accomplished by 
putting the incense in jars overhead in the lobby. Electric fans are 
directed in a manner to blow the vapors out into the street. Everyone 
who comes by gets the Oriental suggestion of the scent and becomes 
aware that something unusual is being presented at the theatre. The 
oriental atmosphere of the picture naturally ties up with the incense 
and the suggestion of “The Thief of Bagdad” immediately registers 
an impression that is not easily forgotten. It has been found remark¬ 
able in practice how easily the scent of perfume can be spread over 
wide areas by the simple electric fan device. The lobby idea has 
also been found more agreeable to patrons than the use of incense 
inside the theatre where it can easily become too much of a good 
thing. For lobby use the very cheapest incense will prove satisfactory 
owing to the free circulation of the diffused fragrance. 


“Chasing the Thief” Stunt 

A great deal of interest might be aroused by a new slant on the 
old “chase” stunt. ^ 

Let it be known that “Thief of Bagdad” will be at a given point at 
a certain hour, and in plain sight of all who care to chase him, by 
picking up his trail of confetti. He asks only 45 seconds’ start of the 
crowd. 

At the appointed time, he appears, clad in oriental costume. Let 
him take a prearranged route—where a car is waiting—and he must 
get out at several places along the route, walk or run several blocks 
and take another car—leave his mark—the crescent-and-triangle— 
where your men are posted, so they can record and prove his appear¬ 
ance there—and finally let him end up 7 or 8 miles away and await the 
winning trailer. 

Prizes could be cash, if the theatre handles the stunt—or merchan¬ 
dise, if the Thief ends his flight in the department store of a firm 
that will cooperate. If a department store works with you on this, it 
means advertising for the show in all their newspaper ads. 

The theatre can offer prizes of seats to a certain number who dis¬ 
cover the “Thief’s” marks. 



Lots of Stunts to be Put Over 


A Magic Orange Stunt 

* 

At the fruit stands arrange to mark certain oranges with the 
Thief of Bagdad crescent-and-triangle emblem, and let him put up this 
sign: 

These oranges are under the spell of “The Thief of Bag¬ 
dad.” Buy one and follow the directions and something won¬ 
derful will happen. 

You supply cards that advertise “The Thief of Bagdad,” and also the 
fruit vendor, on one side; the other side reads as follows: 

Dip a clean, new pen point in a teaspoonful of the juice of 
this orange and on a clean sheet of paper write the words: 
“Thief of Bagdad.” Then hold the paper over a radiator or 
hold a lighted match beneath it—and SEE WHAT HAP¬ 
PENS! 

(Note to Exhibitor: Heat will cause the writing “The 
Thief of Bagdad” to appear.) 


Street Ballyhoos 

Make a reproduction of the big spider used in the picture and put 
it in a glass-sided auto-truck. Inside the glass drape two or three 
layers of netting to subdue the interior. This will make it impossible 
to tell whether the spider is a mechnical figure or a real specimen, 
especially if the figure is suspended on spring-wires. It will make a 
great show and attract much attention with the sign: 

THE LARGEST ARACHNIDA IN THE WORLD 
which attacked Douglas Fairbanks in 

“The Thief of Bagdad” at the 
.Theatre 

As a ballyhoo stunt, the following has worked out well before and 
it is very applicable to this picture. Three people are required—two 
very large men (East Indians if you can get them) for street stunts. 
Dress them in the costume of the picture, walk them through the 
streets carrying the Magic Crystal, always in a sort of daze. At inter¬ 
vals they should stop and the girl pantomime that she sees something 
exciting in the Crystal, then she hands the man a scroll of paper. He 
unrolls it and shows it to the crowd. It reads: HE APPROACHES 
ON HIS FLYING HORSE, ACROSS THE DESERT HE COMES 

TO HIS BELOVED PRINCESS. HE IS NOW AT THE ... 

_____ THEATRE. 

Use decorated automobiles traveling single and NOT in parade 
formation—say one a day—or if more than one is to be used each day, 
let them travel singly in different sections of the city. In each auto, 
place a man costumed as a character in the picture, and identify each 
vehicle with a sign to fit the character: 

This is the Mongol Prince whose army 
took Bagdad—but he couldn’t take 

THE THIEF OF BAGDAD 

.Theatre 

This is the Princess who learned to love 

THE THIEF OF BAGDAD 

. .Theatre 

This is the Caliph who ordered punishment for 

THE THIEF OF BAGDAD 

.Theatre 


A Fruit Stand Display 

A novelty attention attractor is a gilded apple on every sidewalk 
fruit stand. It should tie up with the dealer’s stock of apples, in a card 
reading about thus: 

The Magic Apple of Indus 
that cured all ills 
for 

Douglas Fairbanks in 

“The Thief of Bagdad” 

.Theatre 

It remind us that 

“An apple a day keeps the doctor away.” 

We sell the best. 


Rug Store Tie Up 

A dealer in Oriental rugs ought to jump at the chance to carry a 
window sign and stills on “The Thief of Bagdad” if the sign reads in 
the following style: 

The Flying Carpet 

used by 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

in 

“THE THIEF OF BAGDAD’’ 

was patterned after this elegant Shiraz rug 

$67.78 


A Milk Company Tie Up 

Distribution for a reference to “The Thief of Bagdad” may be ob¬ 
tained from milk companies by providing a bottle neck card that bears 
the following text: 

The health of your 
family depends 
on plenty of 

BLANK MILK 

Guard this bottle from 

“The Thief of Bagdad” 

...Theatre 

A small display HELP WANTED ad is a sure attention-attractor. 
It can read: 

HELP WANTED—To earn happiness. See how Douglas Fairbanks 
does it “The Thief of Bagdad” at the ...Theatre. 


A Shoe Store Tie Up 

A shoe store tie up is possible through the old Cinderella stunt. Use 
pictures of ulanne Johnston with the slippers she wore as the Princess. 
A pair of fine slippers could be offered to the girl whose foot is most 
perfectly fitted to Julanne’s size. Naturally, for this, it should be assumed 
that Julanne wore an extremely small siz. 















Read These Money Getting Suggestions 


Hunting the Ring 

Distribute hundreds of cheap rings, cut in half and bearing a card 
which reads: 

“ ‘The Thief of Bagdad’ cut his ring in two and sent one half 
to the Princess. We have cut one in two and sent half to you. 

It is attached to a tag like this one but PRINTED IN 

GREEN. If you find it, bring it to the..-THEATRE 

and receive a diamond set solid gold ring with the compli¬ 
ments of Douglas Fairbanks. 

The ring is somewhere in the district bounded by (name 
streets). HUNT FOR IT.” 

Naturally, this one will have to be put over with newspaper ad¬ 
vertising, arranged perhaps through a jewelry firm seeking publicity. 
And it should be announced on the screen also. 


A Co-Operative Page 

Equally as well as any other production Douglas Fairbanks in 
^Tie Thief of Bagdad” lends itself handsomely to a page of co- 
i^rerative newspaper advertising. There is no better way to obtain a 
big smash of ad ^display space than through a page of ads tying up 
with a big central display and across the page headlines dominating 
the whole layout for the theatre. 

A good catchline for the - contributing ads is “HAPPINESS 
MUST BE EARNED.” That is, it must be earned by having Wil¬ 
son’s groceries in the house, and Jones’ toilet preparations and 
Thompson’s boots and shoes. 

In the absence of catchlines, the misspelled word contest is good 
with such a co-operative page—one word in each ad being deliberately 
misspelled, the readers to be rewarded with theatre tickets for the first 
complete list of errors brought in to the newspaper, the theatre, or 
any of the advertisers. 


A Burglary Insurance Boost 

“The Thief of Bagdad” is coming. How about your Buglary In¬ 
surance? 

Here in a nutshell is a suggestion for an exploitation tie-up on the 
production. The theatre carries insurance of all kinds, and especially 
does it cover the box office receipts from burglary. The manager 
should have his insurance agent co-operate with him, and placard the 
town with reading as suggested below. Window cards should also be 
used, and if the agent carries newspaper ads the campaign should 
include this space. 

“THE THIEF OF BAGDAD” 

is coming 

HOW ABOUT 

YOUR BURGLARY 

INSURANCE? 


It will not cost much to print a number of envelope stuffers for 
insurance people bearing the legend: 

You don’t need burglary insurance against “The Thief 

of Bagdad” at the —. Theatre, but you need 

it against all the other thieves in the world. We 
write the kind of policy that protects you fully. 


The Mysterious Emblem 

A great deal of curiosity can be aroused by painting or posting in 
conspicuous places the insignia of the “Thief.” These should be broad¬ 
casted all over town. When they are all out, a line in your advertising 
can inform the public that a pair of seats, or other suitable prize, is at 
the box office for the person who brings in the total number of in¬ 
signias posted, with their locations. 


“Closing Up the Town” to See “The Thief” 

A door knob hanger with a terrific punch in its suggestion has 
been used in several cities in exploiting “The Thief of Bagdad.” It 
provides a great Sunday showing for the opening. 

At midnight Saturday after all the stores have closed to remain so 
until the following Monday, the outside advertising man for the the¬ 
atre got busy. On every store door he fastened a placard reading 
about as follows: 

CLOSED 

On account of Sunday and everybody going 
to see the opening of Douglas Fairbanks 
in “The Thief of Bagdad” today at 
the . Theatre 

To find the whole retail and wholesale district of the town so 
placarded causes a sensation, as the first impression is that some un¬ 
usual emergency has caused a general temporary suspension of busi¬ 
ness. The realization that it is Sunday comes simultaneously with the 
news of “The Thief of Bagdad” opening. 

Another form of placard for similar use may read as follows: 

This establishment is 
PROTECTED FROM 
THE “THIEF 


of Bagdad” by the fact that happiness must be 
earned. See hi mat the Theatre 









Quotations to Use in Your Ads and Programs 


New York: 

“The world’8 greatest movie arrived at the Liberty last 
night.”— N. Y. Commercial. 

“ ‘The Thief of Bagdad’ is a film which will exhaust fans 
superlatives for some time to come.”— N. Y. Daily News. 

“ ‘The Thief of Bagdad’ is a picture so fine and so full of 
incident that it demands several visits for its full enjoy¬ 
ment.”— N. Y. Telegram. 

“Mr. Fairbanks has given us his finest picture and his 
finest work in ‘The Thief of Bagdad.’ ”— N. Y. American. 

“It is an entrancing picture, wholesome and beautiful, 
deliberate but compelling, a feat of motion picture art 
which has never been equalled.”— N. Y. Times. 

“Had them alternately laughing, applauding and even 
shouting.”— N. Y. Telegraph. 

“Finely woven fantasy of a grade so far superior to any¬ 
thing of its general character ever done before that com¬ 
parison is rendered impossible.”— N. Y. World. 

“Toward the middle of it last night the audience was 
clapping every new setting and the photoplay became a 
sort of orgy of rapture.”— N. Y. Sun. 

“Every scene is more fascinating than the one before.” 

— N. Y. Journal. 


Chicago: 

“ ‘The Thief of Bagdad’ is an enchantment of the screen.” 

—Chicago Examiner. 

“You’ll believe in ‘The Thief of Bagdad’—take it to your 
hearts and say it’s a great picture.”— Chicago Tribune. 

“To us it is a miracle of splendor and magical charm.” 

—Liberty Magazine. 

“To say ‘The Thief of Bagdad’ is the most massive spec¬ 
tacle the screen has had is not enough.”— Chicago Journal. 

“Clean, brave, breath-taking, impossible.”— Chicago News. 

“One of the few sure film classics, one of the rare and 
surprising creations of the film world.”-— Chicago News. 

“It casts a spell as surely as ever an enchantment was 
worked by a witch in a fairy tale.”— Chicago Post. 

“Never was there such a movie. Never, chances are, will 
there be again.”— Chicago American. 


Boston: 

“Truly a super photoplay, telling Arabian Nights’ stories 
as they were never told before.”— Boston Globe. 

“Douglas Fairbanks can well rest on his laurels after mak¬ 
ing ‘The Thief of Bagdad.’”— Boston American. 


Philadelphia: 

“It isn’t merely ahead in its field; it created a new field 
in its imaginative action.”— Phila. North American. 

* 

“The glamour and thrills that came with a childhood 
reading of ‘The Arabian Nights’ are doubled.” 

— Phila. Inquirer. 

“Those wonders are beyond the extravagances of any 
word picture.”— Phila. Record. 

“Mr. Fairbanks may be said to have given the films their 
only equivalent for ‘Peter Pan.’ ”— Phila. Public Ledger. 
“Leads one into a veritable realm of enchantment.”— 
Phila. Bulletin. 

“Most glorious combination of phantasy, romance and 
beauty that has ever been seen on the screen.”— Phila. 
Evening Ledger. 


San Francisco: 

“Fairbanks in the picture fantasy at the Columbia will be 
found an astonishing worker of miracles.”— San Francisco 
Examiner. 

“It remained for Douglas Fairbanks to achieve the quin¬ 
tessence of artistry in the photoplay.”— San Francisco 
Bulletin. 

“Made a thoroughly sophisticated audience quite catchy 
its breath.”— San Francisco Illustrated Herald. 

“Adjectives are pale beside the reality the picture so mag¬ 
ically creates.”— San Francisco Daily News. 

“Fairbanks’ crowning triumph.”— San Francisco Call and 
Post. 

“All the longings and dreams of childhood are realized in 
the wonders of the picture.” —San Francisco Chronicle. 


St. Louis: 

“A world of thanks is due the athletic Doug for this 
screen classic.”— St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

“All the wizardy of which the moving picture art is cap¬ 
able has been brought to fine fruition in ‘The Thief of 
Bagdad.’ ”— St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

“Ecstatically breathless after the final fadeout.”— St. Louis 
Star. 

“Gives spectators everything in the way of entertainment 
that they could attain should they be possessed of the 
magic lamp of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ ”— St. Louis Times. 


Kansas City: 

“He may surpass this production as he has his previous 
ones, but until he does it ‘Bagdad’ is apt to remain the 
high water mark of cinema effort.”— Kansas City Star. 

“It is a picture to be seen; one to be remembered.” 

—Kansas City Journal-Post. 



Get A Trailer—Catch Lines 


YOU HAVEN’T ADVERTISED 
UNLESS 

You’ve advertised it with the De Luxe Trailer! 

The De Luxe Trailer issued by the National 
Screen Service on “THE THIEF OF BAGDAD” 
is one of the finest pieces of advertising ever pro¬ 
duced. 

Two hundred and fifty feet of the biggest 
scenes of the picture—the mighty sets, gorgeous 
spectacle and thrilling drama—and a dozen 
catchy selling titles. 

Everyone who sees this trailer will want to see 
the picture. 

Everyone who sees this trailer will talk about 
the picture. 

You can get the De Luxe Trailer at a surpris¬ 
ingly low cost. 

There is also a regular service trailer on “THE 
THIEF OF BAGDAD,” as on all other feature 
productions. 

Price List 

De Luxe Trailer.:.$7.50 

(Invoiced at $12.50, refund of $5.00 if 
returned within three weeks.) 

De Luxe Trailer to Subscribers.. 5.00 

Regular Trailer ... 3.50 

(Invoiced at $5.00, refund of $1.50 if 
returned within two weeks.) 

After the first four months following release date, 
the price of regular trailers is reduced to $1.50. 

Regular monthly service covering all produc¬ 
tions at a nominal price. 

Write or wire to 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE, INC. 

126-130 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
845 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

917 SO. OLIVE STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The Magic Rope 

This is a very simple trick and could be used in the lobby to 
good effect, or in window decorations. Get a stout rope. The length 
will depend on the height of your lobby or wherever suspended. In 
your lobby to one side of your entrance, hang the rope, a few feet 
from the ceiling, using a fine wire that would be invisible from the 
floor. The lower end of the rope should just touch the floor, possibly 
one or two loops lying there to give the impression that the rope was 
coiled before rising in the air. 

To add to this effect, an Indian fakir could be seated at the coil, 
on the floor, piping some weird music on an Oriental flute, and salaam¬ 
ing to this mysterious rope. 

In addition to this, if your lobby floor is of wood and a hole could 
be cut through, you would perform a trick of magic that would make 
the people marvel. Get a hemp or wicker basket, just large enough to 
hold a small boy. The basket must have a cover, but the bottom 
should be removed. Place the basket over the hole and fasten to the 
floor. Have a small boy, dressed in rags of the peasants of the Far 
East, get into the basket, while the Indian Fakir is making quite a 
ceremonial of the stunt. After the boy has passed through the basket 
into the trap below, the fakir takes a sword and thrusts it through the 
basket until he has all sides pierced with swords. Have the boy then 
mysteriously reappear through the crowd, having escaped through the 
cellar or otherwise. 


With the gigantic resources of the American motion 
picture art, has recaptured the mood and the thrill of 
fabled heroes. 


Vast Vistas of Olden Bagdad Made Real 


Conquers Proud Princesses , Hearts and Fabled Monsters 
with Equal Joy 


Marvels Wondrously Realized 


Pageantry! Picturesqueness!! Punch!!! 


Romance, Adventure and Unbelievable Magic 


Fantastic Adventures That Outdo the Arabian Nights 


A Background of Bewildering, Beautiful and Brilliant 
Fancy 


Something Undreamed of Before in Motion Pictures 


The Highest Peak of Motion Picture Achievement 


Spectacular Phantasy of Glittering Romance When the 
Salt of Life Was Love and the Wine of Life Adventure 


Such Another Motion Picture Has Never Heretofore 
Been Made 


Not Comparable with Other Films—Achieving a Goal 
No Others Ever Attempted to Reach 


Filled with Magical Feats that Were Never Imagined 
Outside the Arabian Nights 


Minarets of Bagdad, Fanciful Lands and Seas, Exotic 
Comers of the Earth, Beautiful Princesses, Grotesque 
Monsters and a Delirium of Marvelous Adventure 


A Kaleidoscope of Wonders—A Thousand Times You 
Will Ask, “How Does He Do That?”' 


The Essence of the Arabian Nights with Their Most 
Astonishing Adventures 


A Realm of Enchantment, Adventure and Love 


The Most Fascinating and Adorable Rogue in the 
World of Fancy 


“Doug” Himself—Dashing, Daring, Doing! 


The Most Delightful Rascal of All Time. 






























Print This Puzzle—Start a Cross Word Contest 


DO,U 


A > R 





A Crossword Puzzle 


Here is a display tie-up with your newpaper. It is topical and 
popular. The cross-word puzzle idea catches young and old at this 
time, and as a feature it will work in splendidly for some exclusive 
“The Thief of Bagdad” publicity. The accompanying cut shows how 
the Fairbanks crossword puzzle sticks out in the midst of a page of 
type. Go to it! 

The checkerboard design is all there is to this crossword puzzle. 
The newspaper publishes it, and through some arrangement with the 
theatre, offers prizes—not for solving it, but for constructing a cross- 
wordpuzzle that works to completion from the key letters in “DOUG 
FAIRBANKS” and ’’THIEF OF BAGDAD.” A committee decides 
which are the best crossword puzzles sent in. 

The above puzzle was successfully featured in the Binghamton, 
N. Y., Press, which published it in three-column width. The prizes 
offered were: First, a box at the theatre; Second, four seats; Third, 
to Tenth, a pair of seats. After a winning puzzl was recieved it 
was published also, in blank with a list of definitions, and readers 
invited to try their wits at solving it. No prizes were offered for solv¬ 
ing the second puzzle. 



Slide IVo. 1—Price 15 cents emch 


Slide No. 2—Price 15 cents each 
















































































































Price of Posters—One sheet, 12 cents; three sheet, 36 cents; six sheet, 72 cents; 24 sheet, $ 2 . 00 . 































































































Special Posters That Will Surely Attract 


Special ( Pogany) Twenty-four Sheet, $ 2.00 each 


Special 3 sheet —36 cents. 


Special 1 sheet —12 cents. 


Special 24 sheet —$ 2 . 00 . 


Special 1 sheet —12 cents. 














A Three Column Ad That Will Draw Business 


IT TAKES YOU 
BACK TO BAGDAD 
OF THE DAYS 
WHEN THE SALT, 

OF LIFE WAS 
LOVE AND THE 
WINE OF LIFE 
ADVENTURE 




00U6US PAfft8ANK 

TOKrtRSMD 


A GLORIOUS FANTASY OF 
ARABIAN NI£fHT</* 


A 


/ 


* 


UUD-S—Three column ad cut. Price, 75 cents. Mat, 20 cents. 






Go After Your Advertising in A Big Way 




A 




H aw you ever 
seen a Magic 
Rug soar above 
the city bearing a 
Thief and a Prin¬ 
cess? 

Have you ever 
seen a white horse 
with wings fly thru 
the clouds? 


dowlas Fairbanks 
IX 

mm 


Have you ever 
seen Magic ropes, 
live dragons and 
bats as big as ele¬ 
phants? 

Have you ever 
seen an “invisible’' 
cloak? 

This beautiful 
story of romance 
and adventure 
abounds in happen¬ 
ings of astounding 
and unbelievable 
magic. 


“Happiness 
Must be Earned” 



msmmm 1 m 1 m w >s . 


UUD-4—Two column ad cut. Price, 50 cents. Mat, 10 cents. 
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A wonderful love story 
to set your pulses going 
• • * a wealth of adven¬ 
turous incidents that 
will stir you to a rousing 
pitch of excitement. 



UUD-2,—One column ad cut. 
Price, 30 cents. Mat, 5 cents. 


chfappiness 
mush be earned ‘ 

» 6 U 61 AS 

FAIRBANKS 

The 

TWItF-f 

Have you ever seen a Magic 
Rug soar above the city 
bearing a Thief and a 
Princess? Have you ever 
seen a White Horse with 
wings fly through the 
clouds? Have you ever 
seen the Magic Rope, live 
dragons and bats as big as 
elephants? Have you ever 
seen an “Invisible” cloak? 



UUD-l—One column ad cut. 
Price, 30 cents. Mat, 5 cents. 


























































Use These (Luts To Attract Real Business 



One of the amazing features of THE THIEF OF BAGDAD 
2i Douglas Fairbanks’ dashing ride through the clouds astride 
a Winged Horse. 


UU-4—Two column scene cut (coarse screen) for newspapers. 
Price, 50 cents. Mat, 10 cents. 


Bougies Fairbanks 

^TfllEF/BASDAD 

Have you ever seen a Magic Rug soar 
above the city bearing a Thief and a 
Princess? 

Have you ever seen a white horse with 
wings fly through the clouds? 

Have you ever seen Magic ropes, live 
dragons and bats as big as elephants? 

Have you ever seen an “invisible” 
cloak? 

This beautiful story of romance and 
adventure abounds in happenings ot 
astounding and unbelievable magic. 




ft (I » i 


U v L.i-0- 


,_ l uuo column ad cut. Price, aO cents. Mat, 10 cents. 



UU- 3— Two column scene cut (coarse screen) for newspapers. 
Price, 50 cents. Mat, 10 cents. 




























Beautiful Hand Colored Lobby Display 



Hand colored lobby display photos. Prices— 11x14— {eighe in set), 75 cents per set; 22x28 (two in set), 80 cents per set. 



































































Use These Attractive Posters Freely 



Special (Pogany) Lobby Card —40 cents each. 



Special card —10 cents. 


Special Window Card —10 cents each. 



HE WtLL STEAL YOUR HEART AWAY! 



V 



















Use These Scene Cuts With Your Publicity Stories 



When Douglas Fairbanks as THE THIEF OF BAGDAD flies on the Magic Carpet across 
the housetops with the Princess. 

UU-S—Three column scene cut (coarse screen) newspapers. Price, 75 cents. Mat, 20 cents. 



The agility of the athletic Doug 
stands him in good stead as 
the adventurous THIEF OF 
BAGDAD. 



Douglas Fairbanks the laugh¬ 
ing. rollicking ne’er-do-well in 

THE THIEF OF BAGDAB, 


UU-\—One column scene cut (coarse 
screen) for newspapers. Price, 30 
cents. Mat, 5 cents. 


UU-2—One column scene cut (coarse 
screen) for newspaper use. Price, 30 
cents. Mat, 5 cents. 



























Newspaper Publicity Stories 

for 

“DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS” 

IN 

“THE THIEF OF BAGDAD” 


Released by United Artists Corporation 


‘‘The Thief of Bagdad 11 is Mr. Fairbanks 1 most stupendous production. As 
such this picture is certain to command great interest among 
newspaper editors everywhere. 

There is ample material in this press clip-sheet for a one, two or three weeks’ advance and 
during-run publicity campaign on this production. The folder contains proper billing 
and credits; cast and synopsis; first advance announcement stories; during-run stories, 
and special stories from which editors can obtain material for any kind or any number 
of exclusive feature stories. Take these stories to the motion picture editor or the city 
editor of your different newspapers. In another folder you will find a large assortment 
of star and production cuts which you should use to illustrate this publicity material. 
The cuts and mats are sold at cost. USE THEM LIBERALLY. 

For your convenience these newspaper stories have been so prepared that they may be 
handled by theatre manager or his publicity man, or the newspaper editor, with the 
greatest desptach and in the simplest manner. Both theatre man and editor can see at 
a glance just what point is brought out in any one story. 

These stories have been so written that any one of them—with the exception of two or three 
general advance announcement items—can be used at any time, either prior to or 
during the run. In sending them out it is necessary only to clip them, write in the 
theatre name and play date where indicated; and then get them into the hands of the 
motion picture editor or the city editor. 


DO NOT THROW THIS FOLDER AWAY 


STUDY THIS MATERIAL 











First Advance Stories—Cast and Synopsis 


Marvelous Incidents 

in “Bagdad” Film 


Douglas Fairbanks will be seen in 
the amazing picture, taken from the 
Arabian Nights, “The Thief of Bag¬ 
dad,”—a picture that is said to be away 
and beyond anything yet seen on the 

silver screen, at the ____ This 

lovely story of romance and adventure 
abounds, according to all accounts, in 
happenings of astounding and unbe¬ 
lievable magic. Nothing like it has 
ever been attempted, nothing like it 
has ever been seen, nothing like it has 
ever been accomplished. This beauti¬ 
fully fanciful story, born of a poet’s 
dream in Araby, was made into an en¬ 
trancing reality by Douglas Fairbanks. 
It breathes the spirit of imaginary 
worlds, where the unusual is usual, 
where the impossible is possible. In 
brief, the following are the chief inci¬ 
dents of the tale: In Bagdad, Magic 
City of the East, dwells Ahmed the 
Thief. He is an audacious rascal, liv¬ 
ing by his wits. He steals a Magic 
Rope with which he can climb into the 
air; he escapes with it, and finds him¬ 
self in a Temple. Here the Holy Man 
is expounding the theory that “Happi¬ 
ness must be earned.” The Thief flouts 
this philosophy, but carries away an 
impression that is vaguely disturbing. 

With the Magic Rope, he gains en¬ 
trance to the Palace of the Caliph. 
While looting a chest of jewels, he is 
intrigued by the sound of sweet music. 
He follows it to the bed chamber of the 
Princess who lies sleeping. He kneels 
beside her couch. Her slumber be¬ 
comes restless; her hand touches his. 
With a cry of alarm, she awakes and 
throws aside the silk coverlid which 
falls over the crouching Thief. He is 
thus hidden from the guards who rush 
in. The Mongol Slave Girl espies him, 
but he threatens her into silence with 
his dagger,—and escapes. 

A Mongol Prince, a Persian Prince 
and an Indian Prince, are suitors of 
the Princess. In state, they arrive to 
ask her hand. There comes also a 
strange “Prince Ahmed”—the Thief in 
disguise. The Princess remembers the 
prediction of a soothsaying slave that 
“Whosoever first toucheth the rose tree 
in the courtyard, him shall you wed.” 
She watches with anxiety, which turns 
to joy, when she sees “Prince Ahmed” 
touch the rose tree. 

After the Ring of Choice is placed 
on Ahmed’s finger, his duplicity is dis¬ 
covered, but love has chastened him 
and he refuses to flee. By the Caliph’s 
order, he is brutally flogged and thrown 
into the street. His only consolation 
is the Princess’s avowal of love and the 
ring which she bade him keep. 

The Caliph now demands that his 
daughter choose from among the three 
remaining Princes. To gain time, the 
Princess declares she will wed the one 
who, at the end of the seventh moon, 
shall return with the rarest treasure. 
In great humility of spirit, the Thief 
seeks out the Holy Man who convinces 
him that on the bedrock of his new¬ 
born intentions, he can build honor and 
worthiness. The Mongol Prince de¬ 
parts with the other Princes, but leaves 
behind his Counselor with orders to 
raise a secret army and hold it in readi¬ 
ness to overthrow the Caliph. The 
Thief sets out on his journey, which 
takes him through the Valley of Mon¬ 
sters, to the Crystal Realm beneath 
the sea, and up the Flight of a Thous¬ 
and stairs; he rides the Flying Horse 
up to and through the clouds, and 
braves the Cavern of Fire. He is beset 
by temptation and attacked by enor¬ 
mous beasts, but he wears the armor 
of Righteous Intent and comes through 
victorious, bringing with him the Mag- 


Why Fairbanks 

Produced “Bagdad” 


There is a touch of the fantastic even 
in the reason I made “The Thief of 
Bagdad”—for it is a reason impelled 
by the unseen. It is a tribute to the 
fineness that I believe underlies the 
workaday philosophy of men; a recog¬ 
nition of the inner forces that belie the 
sordidness of Life. 

There can be no doubt that the human 
soul’s reaching for finer, higher, more 
ethereal things is intuitive and first man¬ 
ifests itself in a child’s love of fairy 
tales and fantasy. 

The dreams, longings and roseate am¬ 
bitions of childhood are relegated to 
the background of Life by the struggle 
of existence, but stifling them doesn’t 
kill them. They persist throughout the 
years. There are moments when we all 
“dream dreams.” 

Imagery is inherent in the human 
breast. The brave deeds, the longing 
for better things, the striving for finer 
thoughts, the mental pictures of ob¬ 
stacles overcome and successes won are 
nearer to our real selves than our daily 
grind of earthly struggle. 

“The Thief of Bagdad” is the story 
of things we dream about; a tale of 
what happens when we go out from 
ourselves to conquer Worlds of Fan¬ 
cy. We set out to win our Heart’s De¬ 
sire ; we confuse our enemies; we de¬ 
mean ourselves bravely; our success is 
complete; our reward is Happiness. 

I believe that this is the story of 
every man’s inner self and that every 
man will thus see it. 

That’s the reason I made “The Thief 
of Bagdad.” 

DOUGLASS FAIRBANKS. 


ic Chest of Nazir. This chest contains 
his birthright,—True Manhood and 
Power over Man! 

Meanwhile the suitors for the hand 
of the Princess obtain their treasures. 
The Indian Prince has a Magic Crys¬ 
tal; the Mongol Prince, a Golden Ap¬ 
ple that will cure all ills; and the Per¬ 
sian Prince, the Magic Carpet on which 
he can fly through the air. At the 
end of the sixth moon, the three Princes 
foregather and compare treasures. In 
Bagdad, the Princess has been poisoned 
by order of the Mongol Prince. The 
Indian Prince, through his Magic Crys¬ 
tal sees that the Princess lies dying. 
On the Persian Prince’s Magic Carpet, 
they fly to her aid,—and with the Golden 
Apple of the Mongol Prince, they cure 
her. 

The Chinese Army rises and in a sur¬ 
prise attack, capture the city. 

This news reaches the Thief, who 
rushes to Bagdad. He now makes use 
of his Magic Chest of Nazir, creating 
from nowhere an imposing army that 
retakes the city and restores the Caliph. 
Wearing his Cloak of Invisibility, he is 
able to reach the Princess. On the Mag¬ 
ic Carpet, they sail together over the 
house-tops headed for the Land of Love 
—and we see them gliding gracefully 
toward the star-studded sky, in which 
the twinkling beacons of night spell out 
the words: “Happiness Must Be 

Earned.” 

The more important members of the 
cast are Julanne Johnston, formerly 
a member of the famous Morgan Dan¬ 
cers,. who impersonates the Princess; 
So-Jin Kamayama, imported from Japan 
where he has been the leading Shakes- 
perean actor, who impersonates the 
Mongol Prince. Anna May Wong, a 
charming little Chinese flapper, is seen 
in the part of the slave. Snitz Ed¬ 
wards is the Thief’s evil associate; 
Brandon Hurst, is the Caliph. 


Personnel of the 


Douglas Fairbanks Company 
During the Production of 

“THE THIEF OF BAGDAD” 


Elton Thomas. 

Raoul Walsh . 

Arthur Edeson. 

Lotta Woods . 

Dr. Arthur Woods _ 

Edward Knoblock. 

Richard Holahan ! 

P. H. Whitman [ 

Kenneth MacLean ] 

William Cameron Menzies 

Irvin J. Martin. 

Anton E. Grot 
Paul Youngblood 
H. R. Hopps 
Harold W. Grieve 
Park French 
William Utwich 
Edward M. Langley 

Leisen... 

Mortimer Wilson.. 

Theodore Reed.. 

Robert Fairbanks. 

Hampton Del Ruth.. 

James O’Donohue. 

William Nolan. 

Paul Burns.......... 

Albert Wayne. 

Charles Warrington. 

Howard MacChesney ] 
Clinton Newman j- .... 

Walter Pallman 
J. C. Watson 


. . Author 

.Director 

.Photographer 

.Scenario Editor 

.Research Editor 

.Consultant 

.Associate Photographers 

.Art Director 

...Consulting Art Director 


Associate Artists 


.:.Designer of Costumes 

.Composer of Musical Score 

...Manager of Production 

..Technical Director 

.Director of Mechanical Effects 

.-.Assistant Director 

.:...-.Cutter 

.Master of Wardrobe and Properties 

.—Master Electrician 

..Still Photographer 

.-. Technicians 


The Players 

The Thief of Bagdad 

His Evil Associate.-. 

The Holy Man. 

The Princess. 

The Mongol Slave. 

The Slave of the Lute. 

The Slave of the Sand Board . 

The Caliph.. 

His Soothsayer. 

The Mongrol Prince. 

His Counselor. 

His Court Magician. 

The Indian Prince. 

The Persian Prince. 

His Awaker. 

The Sworder.. 


The Eunuchs 


Douglas Fairbanks 

.Snitz Edwards 

.Charles Belcher 

.Julanne Johnston 

.Anna May Wong 

.Winter-Blossom 

.Etta Lee 

.Brandon Hurst 

.Tote Du Crow 

.So-Jin 

..K. Nambu 

Sadakichi Hartmann 

.Noble Johnson 

.M. Comant 

.Charles Stevens 

...Sam Baker 

Charles Sylvester 
Scott Mattraw 
Jess Weldon 


Synopsis for “The Thief of Bagdad” 

In Bagdad, Magic City of the East, dwells Ahmed the Thief. He is an 
audacious rascal, living by his wits. He wanders into a Temple where 
the Holy Man is expounding the theory that “Happiness must be earned.” 
The Thief flouts this philosophy but carries away an impression that is 
vaguely disturbing. Aided by the Magic Rope, which he has stolen, he 
gains entrance to the Palace of the Caliph. While looting a chest of 
jewels, he is intrigued by the sound of sweet music. He follows it to the 
bed chamber of the Princess who lies sleeping. He kneels beside her 
couch. Her slumber becomes restless; her hand touches his. With a cry 
of alarm she wakes and* throws aside the silk coverlid which falls' over 
the crouching Thief. He is thus hidden from the guards who rush in. 
The Mongol Slave Girl espies him, but he threatens her to silence with 
his dagger—and escapes. Meanwhile, three Princes from afar have come 
to woo the Princess. She sends them away for a journey of seven moons, 
agreeing to wed the one who returns with the rarest treasure. One of 
the suitors, a Mongol Prince, plots to raise a secret army and capture 
Bagdad and is aided by a treacherous Mongol Slave of the Princess’ bed 
chamber. The Thief, in magnificent stolen raiment and aided by his 
Evil Associate, has the audacity to call himself Prince of the Isles of the 
Seven Palaces, in which guise he presents himself as a suitor for the 
hand of the Princess. He wins favor in her eyes. While in her presence, 
his better self asserts itself and he resolves to be no longer a thief. He 
confesses his deception to the Princess. Meanwhile, the young Mongol 
slave, who has recognized him, gives the alarm. He is seized, beaten, and 
thrown out of the palace. Filled with remorse, he makes his way to the 
mosque where the Holy Man consoles him and tells him he can yet win 
the Princess if he will go to the end of the way and bring back the 
Magic Chest of Nazir. The Thief sets out on his journey, which takes 
him through the Valley of Monsters, to the Crystal Realm beneath the 
sea, and up the Flight of a Thousand Stairs; he rides the Flying Horse 
up to and through the clouds, and braves the Cavern of Fire. He is 
* temptation and attacked by beasts, but he wears the armor 

of Righteous Intent and comes through victorious, bringing with him the 
Magic Chest of Nazir. This chest contains his birthright—True Man¬ 
hood and Power Oyer Men. Meanwhile, the suitors for the hand of the 
Princess obtain their treasures. The Indian Prince has a Magic Crystal; 
The Mongol Prince a Golden Apple that will cure all ills and the Persian 
Prince the Magic Carpet. At the end of the sixth moon, the three 
Princes foregather and compare treasures. In Bagdad, the Princess has 
been poisoned by order of the Mongol Prince. The Indian Prince, through 
his Magic Crystal sees that the Princess lies dying. On the Persian 
Prince s Magic Carpet, they fly to her aid, and with the Golden Apple 
of the Mongol Prince, they cure her. The Mongol Army now rises and 
in a surprise attack, captures the city. This news reaches the Thief 
who rushes to Bagdad. He now makes use of his Magic Chest of Nazir, 
creating from nowhere an imposing army that retakes the city and 
restores the Caliph. Wearing his Cloak of Invisibility, he is able to 
reach the Princess, and on the Magic Carpet, they sail together over 
the housetops headed for the Land of Love, and we see them gliding 
gracefully toward the Star-Studded sky, in which the twinkling beacons 
of night spell out the words: “Happiness Must Be Earned!” 















































Advance Publicity and Story About the Players 


Heart and Soul 

in Doug’s New Film 

Douglas Fairbanks’ “The Thief of 
Bagdad,” which has been generally ac¬ 
cepted as being the most amazing de¬ 
velopment in the moving picture dra¬ 
ma, will be presented at the._._._ 

The sales of seats will open_ 

and mail orders will be filled in the 
order of their receipt. 

In “The Thief of Bagdad” there has 
been realized the most extraordinary 
happenings, so amazing that the 
thought of picturing them had not 
heretofore been thought possible. In 
this picture, founded upon the Arabian 
Nights, Douglas Fairbanks seems 
pretty nearly to have covered the uni¬ 
verse, both of fact and fancy. There 
will be discovered in it scenes under 
the sea, on the earth, and in the air— 
including many imaginary places that 
exist only in fantastic dreams. It has 
been said that when Mr. Fairbanks, 
as the Thief of Bagdad, sails the Ma¬ 
gic Carpet, you shout; that when he 
rides the Winged Horse in the clouds, 
you laugh; that when he kills a Drag¬ 
on, you applaud; that when he wears 
the Invisible Cloak, you cheer; that 
when he raises the Magic Army, you 
gasp; that when he wins the Princess, 
you sigh—as well might be expected 
under the circumstances. 

There have been such wild and pre¬ 
varicating statements as to the cost of 
the making of pictures—a few millions 
more or less, not being thought wor¬ 
thy of consideration—that Mr. Fair¬ 
banks has refrained from disclosing 
any figures as to “The Thief of Bag¬ 
dad.” Were they known, however, the 
cost of this picture would seem be¬ 
yond belief. With “The Thief of Bag¬ 
dad,” or indeed with any picture, it is 
not a question, however, of how much 
it cost, but what intelligence was put 
in it; what has been achieved! Flaunt¬ 
ing the cost of a picture is very often 
a mere ruse to cover up an absence of 
imagination in the making of it. The 
cost, after all, is nothing; the heart 
and soul that went into the picture is 
everything. “The Thief of Bagdad” 
has a heart and a soul! Therein lies 
its greatness. 

The more important members of the 
cast are Julanne Johnston, formerly a 
member of the famous Morgan Danc¬ 
ers, who impersonates the Princess; 
So-Jin Kamayama, imported from 
Japan, where he has been the leading 
Shakepearean actor, who impersonates 
the Mongol Prince. Anna May Wong, 
a charming little Chinese flapper, is 
seen in the part of the slave. Snitz 
Edwards, is the Thief’s evil associate; 
Brandon Hurst is the Caliph. 

Long Journey for 

Art’s Right Hand 


Arthur Edeson, cameraman for 
Douglas Fairbanks, figured that this 
year his right hand traveled more than 
284 miles further than the rest of his 
high-salaried self. No, it isn’t an ar¬ 
tificial hand; it’s all muscle and bone, 
equipped with five agile digits that 
helped to “put over” the astounding 
feats of photography featured in “The 
Thief of Bagdad,” which comes to the 


Here’s how Edeson explains the 
journey his good right hand took, 
showing that a cameraman can be a 
good mathematician as well. 

“In the past year, I’ve ground 480,- 
000 feet of film. Each foot means two 
turns of the camera crank, or 960,000 
turns. The length of the crank is 6 
inches, which makes each revolution 
over 18.85 inches. Multiply this by 
the 960,000 and we have 18,096,000 
inches or over 284 miles.” 


Man’s Life Saved 

by Jagged Stick 

“Can an alligator reason?” 

“He can,” says the keeper in charge 
of Old Tom at the Pickford-Fairbanks 
studio. 

Tom is a big alligator used in “The 
Thief of Bagdad,” which comes to the 

---------—., and the only thing 

his potential suitcase fears is the long 
jagged stick his keeper carries. Re¬ 
cently, the keeper came into the ’ga¬ 
tor’s pen with a different stick and 
immediately Old Tom became un¬ 
manageable. Without warning, he 
pulled his deadliest tactics; the tail 
switch in which his corrugated tail 
scrapes its victim cruelly. The keeper 
dodged just in time and from the cor¬ 
ner of the pen grabbed Tom’s own 
stick. Instantly, Tom’s tantrum sub¬ 
sided. The keeper insists that if any¬ 
thing happens to that stick, the ’ga¬ 
tor will be uncontrollable and the time 
will have arrived for his transforma¬ 
tion into a traveling bag. 

Glorious Fantasy 

in Doug’s New Film 

Douglas Fairbanks in “The Thief of 
Bagdad” will have its presentation in 
this city at —... It is signifi¬ 

cant that those interested in this new 
Fairbanks picture have not resorted to 
the use of adjectives that have become 
nauseating to moving picture devo¬ 
tees,^ such phrases as the “super-pic¬ 
ture,” “super-special,” “classical master¬ 
piece of filmdom,” “superlative 
achievement of ultra-supremacy.” 
“The world’s first example of artistic 
perfection,” and all that sort of thing. 
Here is a picture that does not call for 
sesquipedalians to describe it. It is 
something so new and heretofore un¬ 
dreamed of in picture making, that it 
requires no absurd overstatements. It 
is what was heretofore thought be¬ 
yond the camera’s capacity to realize. 
The moving picture here reaches its 
apex. Yet, one might well imagine 
that when the critics of such cities as 
have seen “The Thief of Bagdad,” 
have come to write of it, they had first 
swallowed a bushel of alphabets and 
crammed down all the various books 
of synonyms on the market,—so rhap¬ 
sodical have they been in describing it. 
And all this goes to prove that when 
a great picture comes along it is wise 
not to make too big a brag about it 
in advance; that is, give those who are 
invited to see and judge a chance to 
venture an opinion. As to the sub¬ 
stance of the story; it is a glorious 
fantasy of the Arabian Nights,—a 
fanciful story of love and adventure, 
laid in an imaginary world of fancy, 
and abounding in amazing happenings, 
—or as one scribe has put it, “unbe¬ 
lievable wonders,” such, for instance, 
as the Flying Carpet; the Winged 
Horse, that flies through the clouds, 
and numerous other like flabbergast¬ 
ing conceptions, actually brought to 
life. And for its presentation in this 
city, “The Thief of Bagdad” will offer 
all the atmospheric effects, a sym¬ 
phony orchestra, trained by the com¬ 
poser of the music; full scenic and 
stage effects, a band of Arabian musi¬ 
cians, with the instruments of their 
native country, as well as a Moham¬ 
medan Prayer Man. When “The Thief 
of Bagdad” is shown here, there will 
be brought into use all the late inven¬ 
tions of motion pictures, including 
Edison’s newest high-tension lamps, 
as well as the newly invented silk and 
rubber screen. This latter device holds 
the illumination, with less reflection, 
providing a clearer picture than here¬ 
tofore. 


“Bagdad” Surpasses 

all Other Films 

Douglas Fairbanks’ glorious fantasy 
of The Arabian Nights, “The Thief of 
Bagdad,” will be the attraction at the 
-----—. This photoplay, ac¬ 
cording to all accounts, surpasses any¬ 
thing heretofore seen on the screen. 
This extraordinary picture has upset 
the equilibrium of the critics in every 
city in which it has been presented. It 
is the crescendo photoplay. It is a 
fantastical story of love and adven¬ 
ture laid in an imaginary world of fan¬ 
cy, abounding with amazing happen¬ 
ings, and what critics generally have 
called unbelievable wonders. If you 
still believe in love, if adventure still 
stirs you, if you like your heart to 
miss beats in ecstatic moments of ex¬ 
citing suspense, if you enjoy the sur¬ 
prise of seeing things that heretofore 
you thought were impossible—here in 
“The Thief of Bagdad” are all these 
things, in the background of beauty 
and splendor. In this picture, a Winged 
Horse flies up to and through the 
clouds, a Magic Carpet soars over the 
house-tops and into the sky; wonder 
after wonder, surprise after surprise, 
are here revealed in amazing abund¬ 
ance. To depict such happenings on the 
screen has never been considered 
within the bounds of possibility. This 
crowning achievement has been ac¬ 
complished by Douglas Fairbanks. It 
has received the highest endorsements 
that any picture has ever received. In 
this particular, it will be well to repeat 
what Robert L. Sherwood wrote in 
his department in “The Silent Dra¬ 
ma,” in “Life,” April 3, 1924. “After 
seeing ‘The Thief of Bagdad,’ I am 
more competent to understand the 
motives which inspired the sturdy Bri¬ 
tons who have been struggling for 
years to reach the peak of Mt. Ever¬ 
est. I know now what it means to 
be able to say, ‘Well, I’ve been to the 
top.’ Standing at the point marked by 
this Arabian Nights’ entertainment 
which Douglas Fairbanks has fash¬ 
ioned, I can look down to the lesser 
summits of ‘Robin Hood,’ ‘Broken 
Blossoms,’ ‘Passion,’ and the rest, sev¬ 
eral miles below, and barely discern¬ 
ible from this dizzy altitude, lie 
‘Where is My Wandering Boy To¬ 
night,’ ‘Rags to Riches,’ and ‘The Old 
Nest.’ There may well be higher 
peaks than that achieved by ‘The 
Thief of Bagdad’; but if there are, 
they have not as yet been chartered 
on any of the existent contour maps.” 

The Cloak of 

Invisibility 

If a thing is invisible, can you see 
it? 

Sounds silly, perhaps, but it repre¬ 
sents a job that required a great deal 
of ingenuity on the part of the Fair¬ 
banks Technical staff in making “The 
Thief of Bagdad,” which comes to the 


The Cloak of Invisibility, which has 
caused a great deal of comment, is 
supposed to render its wearer invisi¬ 
ble. It was necessary, however, that 
the audience have some idea of the ex¬ 
act location of this cloak even during 
the moments that it is invisible. How 
this could be done, presented a pretty 
problem. The solution of it is an en¬ 
trancing optical subtlety. You see the 
cloak thrown over the shoulder of its 
owner, and lo! he disappears, but as 
he moves about, under the cloak, there 
is a vague shadowy shape which you 
can follow with your eyes, but it is so 
elusive and ethereal a thing that you 
cannot be sure even of what you see. 


Art Leaders Come 

to Cinema Field 

The influx of leaders of other arts 
into motion pictures seems to reach 
its height when a single production 
engages the services of America’s 
foremost composers, poets, and poster 
artists. The musical background of 
Douglas^ Fairbanks’ “The Thief of 

Bagdad,” which comes to the.... 

is a symphonic work by Mortimer 
Wilson, whose New Orleans prize ov¬ 
erture emphasized his versatility. Pre¬ 
vious to this, the whole world of mu¬ 
sic knew him for his chamber music, 
symphonies, and other classic works. 
Wilson’s published works are the ba¬ 
sis for degrees in leading musical con¬ 
servatories of this country. 

In titling this picture, Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, wishing to preserve the fantas¬ 
tic spirit of the story, sought the as¬ 
sistance of George Sterling, the poet. 
While England has long looked upon 
Sterling as America’s greatest poet, it 
is only in the last few years that he 
has come into his own at home. The 
lyrical quality of his work proved es¬ 
pecially effective in the romantic 
speeches. 

Ancients Had 

Peculiar Gift 

Brandon Hurst, who impersonates 
the role of Caliph with Douglas Fair¬ 
banks in “The Thief of Bagdad,” 
which will be the attraction at the 
..is a student on optical illu¬ 
sions. In delving into the history of 
optics and their illusions, he found 
things credited to the ancients which 
make our modern trick stuff in the 
same class as Pussy-wants-a-corner 
when compared with auction bridge. 
“In olden times,” he says, “spectacles 
were visioned out of the thin air by 
means of very clever trickery never 
entirely explained by historians. Gre¬ 
cian and Roman priests produced re¬ 
markable optical illusions, the princi¬ 
pal one being to throw spectral images 
upon the smoke of burning incense, it 
is thought by means of concave metal 
mirrors. These images were represen¬ 
tations of divinities passing before the 
spectators in carefully darkened cham¬ 
bers. In the fourteenth century re¬ 
flections of moving objects similiar to 
those of motion-picture work were 
produced, and Sir John Mandeville 
writes that he saw these pictorial illu¬ 
sions at the court of “The Great 
Khan” in Asia. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century Benvenuto Cellini 
saw phantasmargoric specters project¬ 
ed upon smoke at night seances in the 
Coliseum at Rome. “The existence of 
the camera at that time is established 
as a fact in a good description written 
by Baptista Portia and published in 
1558 under the name of ‘The Magic 
Naturals.’ Magic-lantern effects were 
common back in the 14th century, 
when glass lenses were more or less 
generally known. Roger Bacon, about 
the year 1260, wrote of glass lenses so 
made as to give good telescopic and 
microscopic effects. So we are not so 
advanced after all. If you delve into 
the ancient sciences and arts, you will 
discover that there is really nothing 
very new and we have even lost some 
of the things known in the past. Re¬ 
member, Leonardo da Vinci made 
sketches that were forerunners of the 
modern flying machines. So it is pos¬ 
sible that The Winged Horse, The 
Fying Carpet, The Cloak of Invisibil¬ 
ity, and The Magic Rope in ‘The Thief 
of Bagdad’ may not have astonished 
our earliest ancestors as much as we 
think. They had some wonderful 
tricks of their own that might be won¬ 
derful even to our sophisticated eyes.” 



























Advance and During Run Stories of Director find Star 


FAMOUS INDIAN ROPE TRICK 

Douglas Fairbanks Performs What No Magician 

Has Ever Been Able to Accomplish 


magic or legerdemain, there 
is no single trick that has occasioned 
so much speculation and controversy as 
the famous Indian Rope Trick. It con¬ 
sists of the magician, logi, or what you 
will, throwing a rope in the air and 
then having a boy scamper up the rope 
and disappear. All writers on magic 
deny that this trick was ever performed. 
Yet, if he does not actually accomplish 
this trick, Douglas Fairbanks, in “The 
Thief of Bagdad,” which comes to the 

...—•—gives an amazing 

imitation of it. 

Were it not for one circumstance, it 
might very well be said that the rope 
is. pulled and held up by an invisible 
wire; but those who have seen “The 
Thief of Bagdad” will recall that when 
Doug climbs the rope, he takes hold of 
the end of it, in the air, and twists it 
into a knot. So that disproves the idea 
that the rope was held up by a wire. 

While not setting up any claim to 
magic powers, it would appear, then, 
that Doug had outdone all magicians 
whatsoever. You actually see him per¬ 
form, this trick in broad daylight, and 
that is more than other wizards have 
ever been able to accomplish. A 
writer in the New York “Times,” of 
September 30th last, stated that in a 
conversation he had with the late 
Harry Kellar, the magician, the latter 
had stated that, while in India, he saw 
this trick performed, but the. photo¬ 
graphs he had taken showed that noth¬ 
ing of the sort had occurred,—thus in¬ 
dicating mass hypnotism. Harry Kellar 
was evidently spoofing the writer of this 
letter. In point of fact, about thirty 
years ago, an English journalist wrote 
from India to the effect that he had seen 
the Rope Trick and had taken snapshots 
of the same, which revealed the fact, 
that there was no boy, no rope, and so 
no trick—hence hypnotism. This yarn 
was published throughout the entire 
world. Those acquainted with hypno¬ 
tism at once pointed out the absurdity 
of this fiction; it being quite impos¬ 
sible to hypnotise an entire audience. 
The author of it finally confessed that 
it was a mere invention gotten up to 
test public credulity. So that does away 
with Harry Kellar’s story. 

The fiction as to the Rope Trick dates 
back, as far as I can discover, to the 
fourteenth century, and has been told 
of by travellers from time to time dur¬ 
ing these passing centuries. The fable, 
as ordinarily related, corresponds close¬ 
ly with the account as given by the no¬ 
torious Madame Blavatsky, who pre¬ 
tended to have seen it in Thibit. It 
may be just as well to repeat the Blavat¬ 
sky story: 

“In full sight of a multitude, com¬ 
prising several hundred Europeans and 
many thousand Egyptians and Afri¬ 
cans, the juggler came out on a bare 
space of ground, leading a small boy, 
stark naked, by the hand, and carry¬ 
ing a huge roll of tape, that might be 
twelve or eighteen inches wide. After 
certain ceremonies, he whirled the roll 
about his head several times, and then 
flung it straight up into the air. In¬ 
stead of falling back to the earth after 
it had ascended a short distance, it 


kept on upward, unwinding and un¬ 
winding interminably from the stick, 
until it grew to be a mere speck, and 
finally passed out of sight. The jug¬ 
gler drove the pointed end of the stick 
into the ground, and then beckoned 
the boy to approach. Pointing upward, 
and talking in a strange jargon, he 
seemed to be ordering the little fellow 
to ascend the self-suspended tape, which 
by this time stood straight and stiff, as 
if it were a board whose end rested 
against some solid support up in mid¬ 
air. The boy bowed compliance, and 
began climbing, using his hands and 
feet as little ‘All Right’ does when 
climbing Satsuma’s balance pole. The 
boy went higher and higher, until he 
too seemed to pass into the clouds and 
disappear. The juggler waited five or 
ten minutes, and then pretending to be 
impatient, shouted up to his assistant as 
if to order him down. No answer was 
heard and no boy appeared; so finally, 
as if carried away with rage, the jug¬ 
gler thrust a naked sword into his 
breech-cloth (the only garment on his 
person) and climbed after the boy. Up 
and up, and hand over hand, and step 
by step, he ascended, until the straining 
eyes of the multitude saw him no more. 
There was a moment’s pause, and then 
a wild shriek came down from the sky, 
and a bleeding arm, as if freshly cut 
from the boy’s body, fell with a horrid 
thud on the ground. Then came an¬ 
other, then the two legs, one after the 
other, then the dismembered trunk, and 
last of. all, the ghastly head, every part 
streaming with gore and covering the 
ground.” 

The chief point of this story is that 
it has been conclusively proven that 
Madame Blavatsky’s assertion that she 
had gone to Thibit to be instructed by 
the great Mahatmas, Morya and Koot 
Hoomi, is utterly false. During the 
time she was supposed to be in Thibit, 
she was, in fact, wandering about 
Europe, leading a questionable life and 
at times suspected of being a Russian 
spy. It is rather curious, too, that the 
account of the rope trick, as given by 
Madame Blavatsky, is practically iden¬ 
tical with the narration of Ibn Batuta, 
who in 1348 was entertained and pre¬ 
tended to have seen the trick performed 
at the court of the Viceroy of Kahonsa. 

It appears, according to Ibn Batuta, that 
the Kaze Afkharrudin, who was present 
at this supposed exhibition of the Rope 
Trick, remarked: “Wallah! ’Tis my 
opinion there has been neither going up 
nor coming down, neither marring nor 
mending: ’tis all hocus-pocus.” 

Three centuries pass when we find 
Edwin Malton, an Anglo-Dutch trav¬ 
eller who, about 1670, at Batavia, pre¬ 
tended to have seen this trick after the 
manner narrated by Ibn Batuta. We 
come down to the “Times of India” 
which, on September 15, 1859, printed 
an account of a traveller who reported 
having seen the trick performed by 
jugglers “In the next county.” Com¬ 
mending on this story the “Times” said: 
“Is not this rather a severe strain on 
one’s credulity, even for an Indian jug¬ 
gler story?” 


Various writers on magic, as well 
as acting magicians, have, while visit¬ 
ing India, made earnest efforts to un¬ 
fathom the tales of the famous Rope 
Trick. So far as any of these could 
discover, the trick was always to be 
seen at the end of the rainbow, in the 
next county! When the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards King Edwards, vis¬ 
ited India, Captain Wertzler, who had 
served thirty years in the British army 
in India, was selected as the chief di¬ 
rector of the party. He was instructed, 
in advance, to secure the very best 
Indian magicians, and to provide par¬ 
ticularly an exhibition of the famous 
Rope Irick. The Captain made every 
effort to secure a magician who could 
present this latter trick, and failed. 
If the British government could learn 
nothing of it in India, it is rather 
singular that so many casual travellers 
had been able to see it performed. King 
Edward, according to Captain Wertzler, 
was greatly disappointed that he was 
unable to witness this trick, and that 
nothing better than the time-worn man¬ 
go and basket hocus-pocus, could be pro¬ 
vided. 

. The Rope Trick, then, is not a trick, 
it is a prevarication. If it was ever 
performed as described, it was not a 
trick or a feat of jugglery, but an amaz¬ 
ing miracle. The fairy tale of Jack 
climbing the beanstalk is not more fab¬ 
ulous, and it oddly bears a close re¬ 
semblance, and might very well have 
been the origin of the Rope Trick 
Prestidigitators have vainly attempted to 
give at least a semblance of this trick 
on the stage, in their performances. 

It is an easy matter, by the use of 
Prof. Pepper’s famous device, called the 
Ghost Trick, to have people appear and 
disappear on the stage; so also Harry 
Kellar’s famous Blue Room, in which 
he appeared and disappeared at will. 
But to have a boy or man climb a rope 
several feet in the open air and disap¬ 
pear, is quite a different matter, and has 
never been successfully accomplished. 

Present day theatre-goers, are ac¬ 
quainted with the trick of having a girl 
disappear from a swing, at the shot of 
a pistol. This feat is easy of accom¬ 
plishment, owing to the fact that there 
are two wooden posts that held up the 
swing these posts hiding the edges 
of the black curtain, which, upon being 
released, hide the girl on the swing. But 
there can be no posts near at hand to 
hide a black curtain, masked against a 
black back-drop, in the case of a boy 
climbing a rope. 

The suggestion of the superhuman 
enters into all the tricks of the Indian 
juggler, even to his rag baby. The 
burial alive hocus-pocus is another ex¬ 
ample of the effort of the jugglers to 
overcome the laws of nature. In the 
same line , is the growth of the mango 
tree, a trick so transparent that it is 
amazing that it has prevailed. It is 
quite natural, then, that credence should 
have been, given to the famous Rope 
Trick, which Douglas Fairbanks does 
actually perform in “The Thief of Bag- 


Exceptional Cast 

in Doug’s New Film 


picture, “The Thief of Bagdad,” which 

commences an engagement at the_ 

.. _— —, f represents every coun¬ 
try in the world with the exception of 
biam and Greenland, and one of the 
three extras who claimed to be from 
Iceland admitted having spent two 
years in Greenland. 

•?u C1 ? g !^ 1C ! in . an im aginary locale 
with fanciful settings and environment 
it was essential that this picture include 
as many bizzare personalities as possi¬ 
ble Mere types would not answer this 
need, for, strangely enough, every prin¬ 
cipal character in the production is what 
casting directors call “an acting part.” 

his means that actual histrionic ability 
was as much a requirement as unusual 
cast of feature. 

Doug is said to have spared no ex¬ 
pense in finding the right people and 
the result is as polyglot a gathering of 
people as ever embarked upon common 
enterprise. 

p Fil ?\w , a !!’ th ^ re is an Irish director, 
Raoul Walsh. This was a good start, 
for it required real Irish fighting quali¬ 
ties to control the battle of diverse tem¬ 
perament that raged very wildly at 
times. I he leading woman was Julanne 
Johnston, a Swedish girl, recruited from 
the ranks of the Morgan troupe of 
dancers. 


quired emotional subtlety and balance 
was played by Anna May Wong, a 
Chinese girl, educated in America. Her 
Chinese name is Lew Wong Song, and 
means two yellow willows. When the 
picture was being filmed, Miss Wong 
almost walked out on her job because 
an enthusiastic press agent misunder- 
s , the translation of her name and 
published it as “two yelling widows.” 

Ihe other two . slaves were played by 
Etta Lee and Winter Blossom, both of 
Mongolian extraction, while the Mongol 
magician was played by Sadakicbi Hart¬ 
mann, whose mother was Japanese and 
whose father was German. 

The evil man was played by Snitz 
Edwards, of German parentage, and the 
Caliph by Brandon Hurst, an English- 
m a m The soothsayer was characterized 
by loto du Crow, an Alsatian. In the 
part of the awaker was Charles Stevens 
a Scotchman. 

Thus down the list, the leading char¬ 
acter check off nation after nation, un¬ 
til we reach Noble Johnson, a full- 
blooded Sioux Indian, and M. Comont 
French to the core. 


The difficult and important character¬ 
ization of the Mongol Prince was the 
work of So-Jin, a very famous Japanese 
actor, who is perhaps the only great 
Shakespearean actor that Japan has pro¬ 
duced. His counsellor was delineated 
by Kamayama Nambu, who was asso¬ 
ciated, with So-Jin in his native land. 
Ihe picturesque sworder was played by 
Sam Baker, a Senegambian. Of course, 
being Oriental in atmosphere, the pro¬ 
duction required many Oriental types 
for its mass scenes and it was not un¬ 
usual for little groups to include seven 
or eight different nationalities of the far 
East. Moroccans, Tripolitans, Arabs, 
East Indians and Senegalese predomin¬ 
ated, but all the eunuchs were Abyssini- 
ans. There was one player in the cast, 
by the way, a full-blooded, 100 per cent 
American, who exemplified the rule set 
forth in the first paragraph—that acting 
ability was an essential requirement in 
the casting of the picture. His name is 
Douglas Fairbanks and he is quite well 
known in Hollywood. 












Feature Stories About Fairbanks and the Picture 


“Bagdad” Declared 

Best Picture Ever 

Douglas Fairbanks will be seen in the 
marvelous Arabian Nights tale, “The 

Thief of Bagdad,” at the..... 

---- It was, according to all 

accounts, the great good fortune of the 
screen, that Douglas Fairbanks came 
upon this amazingly romantic love story 
and that he undertook to make it into a 
photoplay. Moving picture critics, in 
such cities as “The Thief of Bagdad” 
has been shown, have been unanimous in 
asserting that it is the greatest film ever 
made. When it is considered that his 
story departs from the affairs of every¬ 
day life and soars off into dreamland; 
that there has been visualized and made 
real the soaring away of the Magic 
Carpet over the house-tops and into the 
sky; the Winged Horse, with the Thief 
galloping off to and through the clouds; 
the Magic Rope which the Thief throws 
into the air and climbs into the sky, 
up into all sorts of places—it will be 
seen that “The Thief of Bagdad” is 
no mere spectacle; no mere bringing 
together of crowds to appal the multi¬ 
tude. . When a crowd or even an army 
is desired, the Thief simply takes a seed 
from a box, throws it on the ground, 
and lo! a huge army with banners 
springs from the earth. This sort of 
thing is the warp and woof of “The 
Thief of Bagdad.” This is a fantasy, 
not a mere dragging together of human 
beings. However, “The Thief of Bag¬ 
dad” is .no mere stringing together of 
astonishing, surprising and astounding 
happenings; it is indeed a highly roman¬ 
tic story, never departed from for mere 
spectacle’s sake, but into which in the 
development of the story, come all these 
various tremendously exciting occur¬ 
rences. With Douglas Fairbanks, it is 
the. story that is all important—and “The 
Thief of Bagdad” is a rousing dramatic 
narrative told with enchanting charm. 

New Faces In 

Doug’s New Film 

Those exhibitors who have been ob¬ 
jecting to the constant reappearance of 
faces all too familiar in certain charac¬ 
ter roles, will probably be pleased to 
learn of the departure from the beaten 
track by Douglas Fairbanks in the cast 
for “The Thief of Bagdad,” which 
comes to the 


Everybody Wonders 
How “Doug” Did It 

It is evident that when Douglas Fair¬ 
banks produced “The Thief of Bagdad,” 

which will be on view at the.. 

he had in mind to make the apparently 
impossible an accomplished fact. In 
every city where this picture has been 
shown the same strain has been: “I 
wonder how .... this or that.” 

When the redoubtable Doug clambers 
up a rope that is suspended in thin air, 
one begins to take notice; then he dives 
to the bottom of the water, kills an un¬ 
dersea monster, and when his sub- 
oceanic business is finished, he calmly 
propels himself to the surface. 

He enters an enchanted wood, where 
a tall tree, at the wave of a hand, comes 
to life and walks around with uncanny 
disrespect to all accepted ideas of tree 
conduct. 

Later in the picture, the Thief climbs 
a flight of a Thousand Steps that leads 
to. the clouds and mounts a beautiful 
Winged. Horse that gracefully flies 
away with Doug on his back. By now, 
you are ready to believe that anything 
is possible and when as a climax, you 
see Douglas and the Princess step upon 
a Magic Carpet, it seems quite proper 
for the rug of its own volition to rise 
up, sail out of the window, circle the 
house-tops of Bagdad amidst the plaud¬ 
its of the multitude, and disappear with 
its human freight across the rising 
moon. 

The magic introduced into this film is 
so unusual that it would seem likely to 
be the dominating interest, but very 
wisely Douglas keeps everything sub¬ 
servient to the story, and the beautiful 
romance of the Thief and the Princess 
is both compelling and dramatic, with 
a well balanced admixture of thrills 
and surprises. 


“Doug” and His Flying Horse 

One of the Most Astounding Features of 

His Photoplay, “The Thief of Bagdad’ 


Everybody has heard of the Flying 
Horse, otherwise our old friend Pe¬ 
gasus, of Greek Mythology; but few, it 
appears, are acquainted with the partic¬ 
ulars of its amazing story. This, there¬ 
fore, is a good time to brush up on your 
Greek Mythology for Douglas Fairbanks 
is coming in “The Thief of Bagdad,” to 
be presented at the... 


Theatre owners say that many com¬ 
plaints came from patrons who tire of 
seeing the same faces, always recog¬ 
nizable, despite changes of make-up and 
characterization. 

In no. picture heretofore produced on 
the Fairbanks lot, has the policy of 
“new faces with as little make-up as 
possible” been so closely followed as in 
“The Thief of Bagdad.” Casting di¬ 
rectors were sent far afield to search for 
new faces. 

As a result of their labors, this pic¬ 
ture presents Sadikichi Hartmann, an 
occidental-oriental poet, playwright and 
philosopher, who assumes the part of 
the villainous governor of Kah Loon; 
and Miss Julanne Johnston, noted for 
her original dance creations, who, in 
the role of. the Arabian Princess, ap¬ 
pears opposite Doug. There are many 
others in minor parts, and their faces 
bring an element of newness which is 
refreshing. 

Because of the number of new faces 
in the production, it was necessary to 
shoot 20,000 feet of film in camera and 
costume tests to be sure of the capabil¬ 
ities of the players selected. This is 
said, to be more film than is used in 
making the average program picture. 


Director Learns 

to Say Prayers 

There is a right way and wrong way 
to pray to Allah. 

This was discovered* by Raoul Walsh 
when he was directing Douglas Fair¬ 
banks in “The Thief of Bagdad,” which 

will be on view at_______ 

A mob of extras tricked out as Mo¬ 
hammedans were supposed to hear the 
muezzin’s call to prayer and perform 
their devotions in the approved Moslem 
manner. First attempts were anything 
but satisfactory. An art director, see¬ 
ing the confusion, stepped out from 
among the technical force and advanced 
his theories to Walsh. 

“I don’t believe that’s right,” said 
Walsh. “Are there any Mohammedans 
here?” 

“Sure. Scads of ’em. There’s old 
Hussein over there. Hey, Hussein! 
Come here!” 

“Show me,” says Walsh, “just how 
you pray!” 

“Mohammedan pray this way,” says 
Hussein, doing a full knee bend, with 
his palms turned forward beside his 
face,, then dropping to his knees and 
bending to the ground touching his 
palms and forehead to the pavement 
He repeated this contortion and rose, 
smiling proudly. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Walsh in an un¬ 
dertone to Edeson, the cameraman; then 
aloud he ordered, “All right, once more 
now—everybody Allah, and be sure 
you bite the dust!” Whereupon a large 
dusky extra playing the part of a slave., 
yelled out, “Hey, Mistah Walsh—this 
ain’t no dust! This am a concrete pave¬ 
ment !” 


It will not, of course, require a book¬ 
ish knowledge of the origin of Pegasus 
to enjoy the experience of seeing Doug 
astride this prodigy, dashing athwart the 
sky. The introduction of the Winged 
Horse in “The Thief of Bagdad” is, 
however, only one of the flabbergasting 
features of this most astonishing of 
photoplays,—surpassing even in wonder 
its Magic Globe, which unveils the past 
and the future; the Enchanted Apple, 
which restores life to the dead; and the 
Magic Carpet, on which you can fly 
over the housetops and into the sky. 
Doug built this photoplay with the 
amazing theory: When the impossible 
is conceived in the brain,—it exists! 

Ahmed, the Thief, was told by the 
Animated Tree in the Enchanted Gar¬ 
den that he would have to consult the 
Old Man of the Midnight Sea, and 
from him secure the star-shaped key 
to unlock the stable of the Winged 
Horse: “Take the white horse,” he 
said, “that nibbleth at thy right hand 
for he alone knoweth the way to the 
Citadel of the Moon.” So, even as 
the Old Man of the Sea had said, 
Ahmed climbed to the cloud-borne abode 
of the Winged Horse and took from 
thence the Winged Horse. And the 
Winged Horse traveled with him far up 
the pathway of the sky, and after many 
days, he came to the base of the flight 
of a thousand steps that led to the far 
Citadel of the Moon. Up to this silver 
shrine, Ahmed fared alone. And there, 
wrapped about in the Cloak of Invisi¬ 
bility, was a Silver Chest. Finally, with 
the pellets which he found inside the 
Silver Chest, he was able to produce the 
Magic Army, which overthrew his ene¬ 
mies, and so came into possession of the 
beautiful Princess. 

The story of the Winged Horse, in 
other words Pegasus, is one of the most 
wondrous to be discovered in Greek 
Mythology: Medusa was one of three 
sisters, the daughters of Phorcus. These 
maidens were called Gorgons, and were 
all immortal, except Medusa. The lat¬ 
ter was at one period distinguished for 
her personal beauty, and particularly for 
her flowing hair; but having offended 
Minerva, that goddess changed her locks 
into serpents, and rendered her appear¬ 
ance so frightful that all who beheld 
her were changed to stone. 

The hero, Perseus, undertook an ex¬ 
pedition against the Gorgons, and as he 
saw the whole country around covered 
with figures of men and animals 
changed into stone by the sight of the 
monster, he was obliged to use great 
precaution to avoid the same misfortune, 
He looked, therefore, not at Medusa, 
but at her reflection in his polished 
shield, and when he perceived that she 
was asleep, Minerva guiding his sword, 
he struck off her head. Mercury had 
lent Perseus his wings, and as he flew 
over the Lybian desert bearing Medu¬ 
sa’s head, the blood fell upon the burn¬ 
ing. sands, and produced the serpents 
which have ever since infested that re¬ 
gion. 


From the blood of Medusa, also, 
when her head was cut off, sprang the 
famous Winged Horse, called Pegasus. 
This wonderful steed flew to Mount 
Helicon, the residence of the Muses, 
where, by striking the earth with his 
foot, he produced the fountain Hippo- 
crene.. All who drank of its waters 
were inspired by the Muses with a po¬ 
etic spirit. Perseus went through many 
other adventures, in which Medusa’s 
head did him good service, by changing 
his enemies into stone. He afterwards 
gave the head to Minerva who fixed it 
on her shield. 

But this was not the end of Pegasus. 
Bellerophon was the son of Glaucus, 
and grandson of Sisyphus, king of 
Corinth. Having accidently killed one 
of his relatives, he fled, as was usual 
in such circumstances, and was received 
with much kindness by Proetus, king of 
Argos. Bellerophon had not, however, 
been long at Argos when the king was 
prejudiced by a calumnious report, and 
became jealous of the young hero. As 
he was ashamed to violate the rights of 
hospitality, he despatched Belleroplion 
to his father-in-law, Jobates, king of the 
Lycians, with sealed letters in which he 
requested that prince to put the bearer 
to death. Jobates was also unwilling 
to imbrue his hands openly in the blood 
of a guest; he resolved, therefore, to 
effect his purpose indirectly, by engaging 
Bellerophon in dangerous enterprises. 

The first task imposed upon the hero, 
was the slaying of the Chimaera, a 
fabulous monster which was then 
spreading terror through the kingdom 
of Lycia. Before proceeding to the 
combat, Bellerophon took counsel of the 
soothsayer, P-olyidus, who advised him 
to procure, if possible, the winged steed 
Pegasus. For this purpose, he directed 
him to pass the night in the temple of 
Minerva. There the goddess visited him 
in a dream, and gave him a golden 
bridle, instructing him as to its use. On 
awaking, Bellerophon found the bridle 
in his hand, and repaired immediately to 
the spring at which Pegasus was accus¬ 
tomed to drink. The winged steed sub¬ 
mitted to the golden bit; Bellerophon 
mounted him fearlessly, and was borne 
through the air to his combat with the 
Chimaera. 

When he returned to Jobates with 
the. spoils of the monster, the king sent 
him to fight against certain people, 
called Solymi, whom he had much dif¬ 
ficulty in subduing. He next defeated 
the Amazons, a nation of female war¬ 
riors, and destroyed a party of Lycians, 
who laid an ambush for him on his re¬ 
turn. Jobates perceived from these ex¬ 
ploits that his guest was indeed allied 
to the gods, and abandoned all further 
designs against him. He even gave him 
his daughter in marriage, and declared 
him his successor in the kingdom. 

• Bellerophon. might have ended his 
days in happiness and prosperity, had 
he not irritated the gods by his pride. 

He conceived the project of mounting 
to heaven on his winged steed; Jupiter 
was indignant, and sent a gad-fly which 
stung the horse, and caused him to 
throw the presumptuous rider. Bellero¬ 
phon, lame and blind from his fall, 
wandered in lonely places, avoiding the 
haunts.of men, until death came to re¬ 
lieve his misery. 




















More -During-Run Stories 


The Flying Horse 

One of the most surprising and as¬ 
tounding features of Douglas Fairbanks’ 
The Thief of Bagdad,” which comes 
to the.—.is the amazing per¬ 

formances of The Flying Horse. Stu¬ 
dents of Mythology are aware of the 
history of this Winged Horse, and of 
its service to Perseus. In “The Thief 
of Bagdad,” Doug scampers across the 
housetops and into the sky, astride this 
magic horse, producing shouts of joy 
and laughter. The story as told in “The 
Arabian Nights,” in brief, is as follows: 

In the land of the Persians, there 
lived a king who had one son and three 
daughters all of surpassing beauty. It 
was the custom in this country, at the 
New Year, for the people of all sta¬ 
tions in life to present themselves be¬ 
fore the king with offerings and salu¬ 
tations. Among those who came one 
day, were three sages, each of them a 
master of his craft. The first brought 
a golden peacock, which flapped his 
wings and cried the hour. The second 
brought a trumpet which, if placed over 
the gate of the city, would repel any 
invader by the blast it would blow. 
The third, an Indian, brought a horse 
made of ebony and ivory, for which 
he claimed that any one knowing the 
secret could, with marvelous speed, 
cause it to rise from the earth and bear 
the rider to his desired destination. A 
test given by the Indian so delighted 
the king that he asked what reward 
the Indian desired in return for the 
gift.. The Indian demanded the hand 
in marriage of his fairest daughter. 
The King’s son, incensed at the arro¬ 
gant demand of the man, protested. 
The king was covetous of the gift and 
desired another trial by a different 
rider. To this the Indian agreed and 
Prince Ferouz leaped into the saddle 
and, turning a peg in the pommel as 
the Indian had directed, rose into the 
air. Not knowing how to come down 
he kept on going and was soon out of 
sight. The king, angry with the Indi¬ 
an for not telling the prince how to 
descend, cast the inventor into prison. 
Prince Ferouz kept on going but finally 
discovered another peg under the 
horse’s mane. This he turned and the 
horse descended on to the roof of the 
palace of the King of India. Ferouz 
alighted and made his way into the 
palace, where he met a charming and 
beautiful princess, who fell in love with 
him at once. The king of India re¬ 
fused to give Ferouz the princess and 
as she wanted him very badly, he took 
her on the back of the horse and 
brought her back to Persia. He left 
her at his country pavilion while he 
went to tell his sire and prepare the 
correot reception for one of her rank. 
The king, overjoyed at his return, re¬ 
leased the Indian from jail. The In¬ 
dian went out to the pavilion and per¬ 
suaded the princess to get on the horse 
so that he might bring her to the pal¬ 
ace. As soon as he got her there, he 
rose in the air and took her off to the 
land of Cashmere, where he alighted 
by the bank of a stream. Here he 
attempted to press very unwelcome 
attentions upon her, which she was 
resenting to the best of her ability and 
the top of her voice, when the Sultan 
of the country came along and rescued 
her. He carried her off to his palace 
and threw the Indian in jail. Enamored 
with her beauty, the Sultan determined 
to marry her, but she feigned insanity 
and the wedding ceremony was aban¬ 
doned for the time being. Prince 
Ferouz, after some months of wander¬ 
ing in search of her finally learned of 
her whereabouts, and learning of her 
plight, determined to rescue her. Pos¬ 
ing as a physician, he gained admission 
to the palace and saw her. He told 


the Sultan that as she was found with 
the ebony horse, the latter must be 
brought to her in order that the Jinn 
who pos'sessed her might be driven out. 
The Horse was brought and the pair 
mounted it and flew back to Persia 
where they met with a glorious recep¬ 
tion and the horse was broken up by the 
king lest more trouble might be bred 
from it. The Sultan of Cashmere, angry 
at the trick that had been played on 
him, shortened the Indian’s stature by 
a head and they all lived happily until 
the end of their days. 


Fairbank’s Film 

Great Achievement 


Douglas Fairbanks’ amazingly ro¬ 
mantic and dramatic story, heretofore 
though impossible of achievement on 
the screen, “The Thief of Bagdad,” will 

be the attraction at the..... 

There is said to be in this story a won¬ 
derful love tale to set your pulses 
going; a wealth of adventurous inci¬ 
dents that will stir you to a rousing 
pitch of excitement. It will be a new 
experience to you to see a Magic Rug 
soar above the house-tops and off into 
the sky bearing the Thief and the beau¬ 
tiful Princess of Bagdad. Another 
new and strange experience will be to 
witness a Winged Horse, fly up to and 
through the clouds, bearing the Thief 
of Bagdad, of whom all nations for 
hundreds of years, have been reading 
about in the tales of the Arabian 
Nights. You may have read about the 
Invisible Cloak, but you surely have 
not seen it unless you have seen Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks in “The Thief of Bag¬ 
dad.” Born of a poet’s dream in 
Araby, this remarkable story was de¬ 
veloped by Douglas Fairbanks into a 
beautiful reality. Nothing like it has 
ever been attempted; nothing like it 
has ever been seen; nothing like it has 
ever been accomplished. These state¬ 
ments may seem exaggerations, but when 
compared with the criticism of this 
picture wherever it has been presented, 
cause them to appear unappreciative, 
and lacking in justifiable enthusiasm. 
The critic of the N. Y. Times sums up 
the matter justly and, according to all 
accounts, truly when he sai dthat “ ‘The 
Thief of Bagdad’ is a feat of moving 
picture art which has never been 
equalled or even approached.” So also 
the Evening Telegram: “It is the great¬ 
est picture we have seen or ever expect 
to see.” 

The more important members of the 
cast are Julanne Johnston, formerly a 
member of the famous Morgan Danc¬ 
ers, who impersonates the Princess: 
So-Jin Kamayama, imported from Japan 
where he has been the leading Shakes¬ 
pearean actor, who impersonates the 
Mongol Prince. Anna May Wong, a 
charming little Chinese flapper, is seen 
in the part of the slave. Snitz Ed¬ 
wards is the Thief’s evil associate; 
Brandon Hurst is the Caliph. 

Thrills Galore 

in “Bagdad” Film 

Douglas Fairbanks will, in “The 

Thief of Bagdad,” at the... 

transport his audience to the land of 
mystery and romance, where all things 
are possible and all dreams come true. 
This “Thief of Bagdad” is, according 
to all accounts, a glorious fantasy of 
the Arabian Nights. In it the agile 
Doug leads the way through the wind¬ 
ing streets of Bagdad, past the far- 
famed bazaars, stopping long enough 
to pick up a string of pearls or a 
gorgeous robe; down into the den of 
thieves and then over the palace walls 


into the boudoir of the beauteous Prin¬ 
cess of Bagdad; a journey over the 
desert to the Old Man of the Sea, a 
descent to the bottom of the sea, and 
then up to the Citadel of the Moon. A 
Winged Horse, a Silver Wishing Box, 
a Golden Apple with the secret of life 
in its core, and then up to the Caliph’s 
palace again. Greatest of all is the 
adventure which lies in the Magic Car¬ 
pet on which the Thief and the Prin¬ 
cess soars over the house-tops. The 
glamour and thrills that came with a 
childhood reading of the “Arabian 
Nights,”,are doubled in “The Thief of 
Bagdad.” It is said to be a remarkable 
visualization of the glories of Old Bag¬ 
dad, with nothing to mar the beauty 
or to weaken the intensity of the fan¬ 
tasy. The fantastic spirit of the thing 
is carried out to the smallest detail. 
The vases, urns, stairways, walls and 
even the rose bush in the Princess’ 
garden have all been touched with a 
wang of magic. The illusion is com¬ 
plete. It is a land of dreams and ro¬ 
mance, where humor, however, is not 
unknown and where “happiness must 
be earned.” Douglas Fairbanks is said 
to have selected a splendid role, the 
greatest of his career. It is, then, Fair¬ 
banks at his best—the Fairbanks who 
scales walls, drops into rose bushes, 
leaps over. anything that obstructs his 
way, and rides prancing horses through 
the clouds, and soars over the house¬ 
tops on a Magic Carpet. He is support¬ 
ed by an excellent cast. The part of the 
Princess is delightfully played by the 
attractive Julanne Johnston. 


Screen Sensation 

Soon to be Here 


Douglas Fairbanks’ screen sensation, 
“The Thief of Bagdad,” will be the 

attraction at the...... 

It has been said by the critics in every 
city where this picture has been shown, 
that happenings so extraordinary, so 
amazing, the thought of picturing them 
had not heretofore been listed among 
the possibilities. According to all ac¬ 
counts nothing like it has ever been 
attempted; nothing like it has ever 
been seen; nothing like it has ever 
been accomplished. Some of the out¬ 
standing features of this highly roman¬ 
tic story, out of the Arabian Nights, 
are: The Magic Carpet, by the use of 
which the Thief and the Princess fly 
over the house-tops and away into the 
land of Romance; The Winged Horse, 
mounted on which the Thief flies up 
to and through the Clouds; The Cloak 
°f. Invisibility which, with weird effect, 
shields the Thief from human sight; 
The Flight of a Thousand Steps lead¬ 
ing to the Citadel of the Moon, The 
Spider many times bigger than a man, 
The Living Dragon of gigantic size, 
The Cavern of Enchanted Trees. The 
Wondrous Idol, so great in size that a 
man can stand upon its chin and barely 
reach its lips, The Crystal Realm far 
beneath the floor of the sea, where 
beautiful sirens abide. The Valley of 
Fire, the Mountains of Dread Adven¬ 
ture, the Sea of Midnight, and scores 
of other features that render this glo¬ 
rious fantasy of ancient Bagdad the 
most enthralling spectacle ever brought 
to the screen. 

The more important members of the 
cast are Julanne Johnston, formerly a 
member of. the famous Morgan Danc¬ 
ers, .who impersonates the Princess; 
So-Jin Kamayama, imported from 
Japan, where lie has been the leading 
Shakespearean actor, who impersonates 
the Mongol Prince. Anna May Wong, 
a charming little Chinese flapper, is seen 
in the part of the slave. Snitz Ed¬ 
wards is the Thief’s evil associate; 
Brandon Hurst is the Caliph. 


Dainty Shoes 

for Dainty Feet 


Julanne Johnston, who impersonates 
Princess with Douglas Fairbanks in 

The Thief of Bagdad,” at.. 

..---> wears in the picture the 

footwear of Zuleika, a real Persian 
daughter of a ruler. Miss Johnston has 
an interesting collection of Oriental 
slippers and sandals. She hopes to go 
to Paris some day and see the one nota¬ 
ble exhibit in existence, formed by Jules 
Jacquement, now being shown in The 
Cluny Museum. 

“The first footwear of which there is 
anv knowledge,” says Miss Johnston, 
was a sandal, which consisted of a sole 
attached to the foot, generally by 
leather thongs. From the time of The 
Arabian Nights, and to the present, the 
sandal of plaited grass, palm fronds, 
silk, and other perishable material, is 
the most common foot covering among 
Oriental nations. 

“When the climate demanded greater 
protection for the foot the primitive 
races shaped a rude shoe out of a single 
piece of untanned hide r which was laced 
up with a thong, so making a complete 
covering. 

“Out of these two elements—sole 
without upper—and upper without sole 
T^rose the perfect shoe, a combina¬ 
tion of both. 

“Shoes were made by hand until 
1809, when a patent was granted to 
David Meade Randolph. At the time 
of the Civil War, Gordon McKay had 
a patent on machine-made shoes for 
twenty-one years, and made a vast for¬ 
tune before it expired. 

American inventors are foremost in 
creating machinery for the various oper¬ 
ations in shoe making. The father of 
the modern shoe is Charles Goodyear, 
son of the famous rubber man. 

“It is in the artistic hand created 
shoe, however, that my interest lies, 
and it is these personal, ornamented od¬ 
dities that comprise my collection.” 


Fairbanks Does 

The Impossible 


Douglas Fairbanks’ amazing picturi- 
zation of the Arabian Nights, “The 
Thief of Bagdad,” which will be pre¬ 
sented at .... ----—is gen¬ 

erally considered as being, beyond ques¬ 
tion, the most extraordinary example 
of screen art known up to the present 
time According to all accounts, it 
marks a distinct and radical advance in 
this popular .form of all entertainments, 
and places it on a higher plane than 
£ has yet attained. In “The Thief of 
Bagdad” Douglas Fairbanks will be seen 
at his best as the agile happy-go-lucky 
rascal of old Bagdad. The story is 
based upon the Arabian Nights tales 
and utilizes the services of thousands 
of people. Fairbank’s role is that of a 
Thief who reforms and becomes a ver¬ 
itable Prince—conquering unbelievable 
difficulties and finally winning the hand 
of the beautiful Princess. To depict 
such happenings as are revealed in “The 
Thief of Bagdad” has never before been 
considered within the bounds of possi¬ 
bility. Some of the adventures are: 
The Thief mounted on the Winged 
Horse,.flying up and through the clouds; 
the Thief and the Princess, on the Mag¬ 
ic Carpet soar above the house-tops and 
into the sky; the raising of the Magic 
Army from nothingness, and The In¬ 
visible Cloak, by the aid of which the 
redoubtable Thief reaches the presence 
of the Princess. 
























Shorts for Programs and Newspapers 


Fairbanks Picture 

Greatest of All 

Douglas Fairbanks in “The Thief of 
Bagdad, a fantasy of the screen, gen¬ 
erally accepted as being the pinnacle 
of moving picture accomplishment, 

will be on view at the_ 

beginning .....Douglas Fair¬ 

banks, great success has been owing, in 
great part, to the fact that, to begin 
with, he had a great romantic story, 
and that in the picturing of it he did 
not allow the mere seeking after spec¬ 
tacle and the like, to interfere with its 
development. The story has been the 
main thing always. “The Thief of 
Bagdad,” one might imagine, consider¬ 
ing the enormous amount of talk that 
has been created by certain features in 
this picture—such, for instance, as The 
Magic Carpet, with which the Thief 
and the Princess soar over the house¬ 
tops and into the sky; the Winged 
Horse, which flies through the clouds 
that it was a mere stringing to¬ 
gether of extraordinary happenings 
In point of fact, “The Thief of Bagdad,” 
a realization of Arabian Night stories, 
is a continuously connected tale. The 
Winged Horse and the Magic Carpet 
are not mere tricks to excite theatre¬ 
goers; they are indeed necessary de¬ 
velopments of the story. It is because 
Douglas Fairbanks has been able to 
produce on the screen these most as¬ 
tonishing happenings, which are a part 
of the extraordinary Arabian Nights 
story, that “The Thief of Bagdad” sur¬ 
passes any picture, according to all ac¬ 
counts, that has yet reached the screen. 
The criticisms from other cities disclose 
the fact that Mr. Fairbanks has brought 
to the moving pictures something new 
and astonishing. The critic of the New 
York Times” said: “A feat of motion 
picture art which has never been 
equalled.” The reviewer of the New 
York “Telegram” averred that it is “The 
greatest picture we have ever seen or 
ever expect to see,” while the “Herald- 
I ribune” said it was “The greatest film 
ever made.” The critic of the Boston 
Post said: “It is foolish to compare 
this marvelous fantasy with any other 
photoplay production.” The Philadel¬ 
phia “North-American” said: “You have 
to see it to believe it. Not merely ahead 
of its field; it creates a field of its own.” 

A successful effort to retrieve the 
spirit of the ancient Bagdad melodies 
was made by Mortimer Wilson, conduc¬ 
tor-composer of New York, who wrote 
the musical score for Douglas Fairbanks’ 
The Thief of Bagdad,” which comes to 
the ... 

The stories the aged story tellers of 
Bagdad celated around the blazing fires 
to camel drivers and travelers centuries 
ago have been preserved in “The Ara¬ 
bian Nights,” but the music of that day 
has been lost forever. Mortimer Wil¬ 
son reincarnated it. He has caught all 
the romance, beauty, color, and glitter 
of that ancient city and interpreted it 
in terms of notes and bars. The suc¬ 
cess of his efforts is due to the fact that 
he took his inspiration direct from the 
picture, viewing each scene shortly after 
it was taken and then setting his im¬ 
pressions to music. 


“Bagdad” Full 

of Romance 

Douglas Fairbanks’ glorious fantasy 
of the Arabian Nights, teaching that 
happiness must be earned,” “The Thief 
of Bagdad,” will begin its engagement 
of .. at 


Amazing Spectacle 


.........--- This remarkable picture 

will be presented in this city exactly 
as it was seen at the Liberty Theatre 
in New York, with all the colorful at¬ 
mospheric effects, a symphony orchestra, 
full scenic and stage effects, a land of 
Arabian Musicians, and a Mohammedan 
Prayer Man. Nothing in moving pic¬ 
tures ever equalled the sensation of the 
Magic Carpet of Bagdad when seen for 
the first time in New York. On this 
Magic Carpet, the Thief of Bagdad and 
the Princess escape, soar over the house¬ 
tops and fly off into the sky. Indeed, 
there are so many astonishing happen- 
mgs in this truly amazing picturization 
of Arabian Nights tales, that it is actu¬ 
ally impossible, in a small space, to de¬ 
scribe many of them. Some of the 
other instances, however, that have been 
remarked upon particularly are: The 
Cloak of Invisibility which, with weird 
effect, shields the Thief from human 
sight; The Flight of the Thousand Steps 
leading to the Citadel of the Moon; 
The Spider, many times bigger than a 
man; The Gigantic Living Dragon; The 
Cavern of Enchanted Trees; the Won¬ 
drous Idol, so great in isze that a man 
can stand upon its chin and barely reach 
its lips; The Crystal Realm, far beneath 
the floor of the sea, where beautiful si¬ 
rens abide; The Valley of Fire, The 
Mountain of Dread Adventure, The Sea 
of Midnight, The Magic Rope, which the 
Thief throws into the air and is aible, by 
its use, to reach any height; but it 
should not be forgotten, after all, that 
“The Thief of Bagdad” is in reality a 
oharming love story, full of romance 
and suspense. The more important 
members of the cast are Julanne John¬ 
ston, formerly a member of the famous 
Morgan Dancers, who impersonates the 
Princess; So-Jin Kamayama, imported 
from Japan where he has been the lead¬ 
ing Shakespearean actor, who imper¬ 
sonates the Mongol Prince. Anna May 
Wong, a charming little Chinese flap¬ 
per, is seen in the part of the slave. 
Snitz Edwards is the Thief’s evil asso¬ 
ciate; Brandon Hurst is the Caliph. 


in “Bagdad” Film 

Douglas Fairbanks, in the most amaz¬ 
ing and spectacular screen production 
yet known to the world, “The Thief of 

Bagdad,” comes to the... 

Theatre on _ 

So much has been written of the as¬ 
tonishing and astounding occurrences 
depicted in this picture, that perhaps not 
enough has been written about the 
charmingly romantic love story of the 
Thief and the Princess. It is said that 
the famous Doug has never made love 
more ardently than in the scenes with 
the Princess. Having first climbed up 
the Magic Rope to reach the Harem 
and, chastened by love, he reveals to 
her the fact that he is in reality an im¬ 
poster. Julanne Johnston, who imper¬ 
sonates the Princess, is one of the most 
beautiful leading women Mr. Fairbanks 
has played opposite to in his long career 
as a screen star. She brings to the role 
added grace and charm, gained through 
her experience as one of the famous 
Morgan Dancers. Some of the out¬ 
standing features are the Magic Carpet, 
on which the Thief and the Princess 
soar over the housetops and into the 
sky; The Winged Horse, mounted on 
which the Thief dashes into and 
through the clouds; The Miraculous 
Seed which, when thrown on the 
ground, creates a huge army from noth¬ 
ingness; The Forest of Enchanted 
Trees; the Cloak of Invisibility, which 
the Thief uses to cover himself and the 
Princess so that they may escape the 
soldiers of the Mongol Prince; and 
yet aside from all these wonders, which 
no one would heretofore have thought 
possible on the screen, there will be 
found the living dragon in the Marvel¬ 
ous Valley of Monsters, The Crystal 
Realm beneath the sea, the Flight of the 
Thousand Stairs, and the astonishing 
Cavern of Fire. 


Douglas Fairbanks’ 

Leading Lady 

Jiilanne Jolinsiton, the beautiful and 
£L a , cef ul?rm c ess °f Douglas Fairbanks’ 

I he Thief ‘of Bagdad,” which attrib¬ 
utes her success to her New England 
ancestry. Her fight for a place in the 

ter^one £1CtUre SUn was at times a bit- 

“Whenever things were particularly 
bad said Miss Johnston, “I thought 
of stones grandfather used to tell about 
his struggle to dig a living out of the 
rock-strewn New England farm, and 
how day from sunrise to sunset 

d a £° r ' ^e never lost faith in 
himself or his work. Then years later 
when the railroad came through, instead 
of being glad that he no longer had to 
work, it was with regret that he retired 
1 hen my father, who was only a boy 

SeTwarbo™‘ lednearIndianipoIis - 

seasons she played the Keith and Pan- 
tages circuits. She then became a mem- 

aass°i £ cai h Dan a c”°s US M ° rgan Tr ° Upe ° f 

When David Butler produced “Sit- 

anV n i ^ orld ’” he sa w in Julanne 
an ideal heroine and paved the way for 
ner succeeding engagements, “Better 
Times and ‘Seeing It Through” for 
Brentwood, and “Miss Hobbs” for Pa- 
ramount. She also did several com¬ 
edies for one of the big Hollywood com¬ 
panies and then came her big chance 
when Douglas Fairbanks cast her as 
Ihe Princess in “The Thief of Bagdad.” 
Her grace, beauty and dignity brought 
to the role a distinction that has created 
mai j f avorable comment, and al¬ 
ready Miss Johnston has been engaged 
for a leading role in a special produc¬ 
tion in which she will be featured. 


....of the . 


Douglas Fairbanks’ glorious fantasy 
of The Arabian Nights, “The Thief of 
Bagdad,” will begin its engagement at 
the --—- - Some interesting 


Contracts have been signed by Man¬ 
ager ... 0 f the.._ 

Theatre for the exclusive showing in 
—of Douglas Fairbanks in 
The Thief of Bagdad.” This picture, 
The Thief of Bagdad,” has been ac¬ 
claimed the greatest of all screen 
achievements, the best that Fairbanks, or 
anybody else, has ever done. “The Thief 
®f Bagdad” is a colorful adaptation 
from “The Arabian Nights Entertain¬ 
ments.” 


.- *-' , - , ***V 

facts regarding the making of this ex 
traordinary picture, are: The first 
scene was made July 5, 1923, and the 
last scene January 26, 1924. Previous 
to actual shooting,” eight months were 
spent in research and planning. Over 
20,000 feet of film, the equivalent of 
four ordinary five-reel pictures, was 
used in making tests of make-up and 
costume. The Bagdad set occupied 
about 6 acres of space; the bazaar set 
alone covered over two acres with a 
solid concrete floor four inches thick. 
This was enameled black and while be¬ 
ing used was re-enameled several times 
a week. Being laid in so remote a period 
and environment, it was impossible to 
obtain props or costumes of the proper 
character without making them to or¬ 
der. Even the shoes for the thousands 
of extras were made to order. Some of 
the props were imported from the Ori¬ 
ent, some reproduced from museum ori¬ 
ginals and some from old paintings 


Newspaper criticisms of Douglas 
Fairbanks’ . glorious fantasy of the 
Arabian Nights, “The Thief of Bag¬ 
dad,” which will begin its engagement 

in this city at the............ 

indicate beyond question that this is the 
most extraordinary moving picture that 
has yet been made. Almost every critic 
of New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
proclaimed it as being an unparalleled 
photoplay. . The critic of the “New York 
Times” said: “It is a feat of motion 
picture art which has never been 
equalled.” So also the “Herald-Tri¬ 
bune,” which said: “It is foolish to com¬ 
pare this marvelous fantasy with any 
other photoplay production.” “The Bos¬ 
ton Traveler” said: “It is so far ahead 
of all others that there is no comparison 
to be thought of.” “The Philadelphia 
North American” said: “You have to 
see. it to believe it. Not merely ahead 
of its field, it creates a field of its own.” 


Manager --- Ui LI1C ___ 

theatre announces that he has booked 
Doughs Fmrbanks i n his glorious fan- 
tasy of TheA^bHn Nights, “The Thief 
ot Bagdad, to begin its engagement of 

7---•-•••;.•- This picture has 

been acclaimed as being “The Royal 
Banquet of Film Entertainment.” “The 
thief of Bagdad,” is an amazingly ro- 
mantic and dramatic story, abounding 
in happenings, heretofore thought im¬ 
possible of achievement, and told with 
enchanting charm. It was born of a 
poet s dream in Araby and developed by 
Douglas Fairbanks into a ^beautiful re¬ 
ality. Nothing like it has ever been at¬ 
tempted.; nothing like it has ever been 
accomplished. Before your very eyes 
Magic Carpet bears the lovers over the 
"99 se T°P s and into the clouds, a 
Winged Horse carries the Thief in a 
dashing flight through the air, a great 
Army is created out of nothingness by 
the scattering of a Magic Seed. It is 
said to be a treasure-house of almost 
unbelievable wonders! 


Douglas Fairbanks’ remarkable pic¬ 
ture, “The Thief of Bagdad,” which will 

begin an engagement at the.. 

is, according to all accounts, one of the 
most remarkable moving pictures that 
has ever been seen. This engagement is 
your only chance to see this picture in 
this city this year! To miss it is to miss 
the first picture in nine years that has 
really created a sensation. It is filled 
with bewildering and amazing happen¬ 
ings, never before considered possible 
to depict. Nobody ever thought of tell¬ 
ing such a wonderful story in such a 
marvelous way. 


No picture produced since the begin¬ 
ning of the moving picture industry has 
at all approached the sensation achieved 
by Douglas Fairbanks in the glorious 
Arabian ^Nights fantasy, “The Thief of 
Bagdad.” Some of the outstanding fea¬ 
tures of this extraordinary production 
are: The Magic Carpet that sails across 
the house-tops, The Undersea City of 
Crystal where sirens dwell, The Forest 
of Enchanted Trees, The Cloak of In¬ 
visibility, The Winged Horse that flies 
up to and through the clouds, The Liv- 
Dragon in the Valley of Monsters. 
This marvelous production is hailed, not 
merely as a greater picture, but as a 
production that steps so far out of the 
beaten path that critics speak of it as 
“the creation of a new art.” 


















































Additional Publicity Material 


Earliest Recollections 
of Douglas Fairbanks 

By Douglas Fairbanks 

(Considering that Mr. Fairbanks’ 
great picture, “The Thief of Bagdad,” 

will be presented at the . 

fhe following signed article by him 
be lnterest at this time). 

My earliest recollection is of a “stunt” 
an unsuccessful one. I was three 
years old. In company with my brother 
Kobert, I was climbing along the edge 
oi a roof that projected from a dug- 
out which was used as a sort of barn 
at our home in Colorado. Disaster 
overtook me and I fell from the dizzy 
height of possibly seven feet. 

I recall now the shrill cries of my 
nurse and the warm glow of satisfac¬ 
tion that mingled with my pain when 
T ^seif the central figure of a 

thrilling drama. I think that occasion 
decided my future, for as soon as it 
became apparent that the eyes of the 
world, so to speak, were upon me for 
the moment, I began to act. 

Although I had a considerable gash 
on my forehead, the injury was not 
nearly so serious as it looked. Realiz¬ 
ing, however, that that was my great 
moment, I set up a howl that kept me 
the center of attraction for quite a 
while. If any of our modern news¬ 
paper critics had seen me, I am sure 
they would have declared my technique 
periect, for I managed to put on such 
a dramatic performance that I all but 
sent my mother into hysterics. 

When the doctor arrived, he quickly 
dissipated all fears and all but ruined 
the climax I had worked up by telling 
m his matter-of-fact way that I had 
suffered only a slight laceration and 
contusion and not a fractured skull. 

•?’ c , ourse ’ somebody in the group 
said Well, he’s certainly a good actor” 
so I suppose that’s what started me 
on my present career. 


Chinese Flapper Remarkable Story Critics Everywhere 

m Bagdad Film Q f Bagdad Agree on “Bagdad’ 


. D , ul ; in S the making of Douglas Fair- 
banks The Thief of Bagdad,” which 

will be presented at. 

more nationalities were employed as 
actors than in any picture ever before 
produced. All of the old races and a 
few of the Caucasians had to be repre¬ 
sented: Chinese, Nubians, East Indi¬ 
ans, Persians, Syrians, Arabians, Turks, 
Jews, and many others. In Los An¬ 
geles the foreign quarters are larger in 
proportion to population than in any 
other city in the country, and it was 
from these sections that Doug got his 
players. It is interesting to note that 
every person appearing in the picture, 
whether extra or star, had a camera and 
costume test made before being engaged. 
Twenty thousand, feet of tests were 
takep of prospective players and cost¬ 
umes before the picture was started. 
This amount of film, it is said, is more 
than enough to make the average photo¬ 
play feature. 


Those who see “The Thief of Bag¬ 
dad at the theatre, will be impressed 
by the correctness of the types of char¬ 
acter in the cast. A real Musselman 
is the mueddin who calls the faithful 
to prayer; sable hued slaves are at the 
call of the nobles; East Indians sur¬ 
round the prince of that realm and ori¬ 
entals serve the Mongolian chief. 

One of the striking figures among the 
Asiatics is the pretty little Chinese girl, 
Anna May Wong. Like the famous 
Ah Sid, she is a real “Chinese kid.” 
Anna was born in the province of Kan 
Su, in the northwestern corner of the 
Celestial Kingdom. Her real name is 
Wong Lew Song, meaning Two Yellow 
Willows. Her father was Song Choo 
Song, a noted scholar, writer and phil¬ 
osopher and historigrapher of the 11th 
century. 

Anna was transplanted to American 
soil when she was four years old. Her 
father was called to Santa Monica, Cali¬ 
fornia, to take charge of a Chinese 
academy, and brought his family with 
him. Here Anna went to the Ameri¬ 
can school and in due course of time 
graduated with honors from the Santa 
Monica High School. 

Her father wished to send her to 
Wellesley College, but Anna had caught 
the movie fever and having overcome 
her father’s opposition, went to Holly¬ 
wood. After haunting the studios for 
months, her chance at length came. 
Nazimova needed some real Chinese 
girls, and Anna was engaged. Some 
months later she was given a part in 
another picture, “The Toll of the Sea,” 
and her work in that photo-play brought 
her to the notice of Douglas Fairbanks 
and his director. Raoul Walsh, who im¬ 
mediately engaged her for “The Thief 
of Bagdad,” at a salary that must have 
staggered her worthy father, as it would 
have been a princely retainer for any 
of his. august ancestors. Anna is now 
established as one of the leading play¬ 
ers of the movie stage and in time may 
be seen as a star. 


Douglas Fairbanks’ glorious fantasy 
of the Arabian Nights, “The Thief of 

Bagdad,” will be presented at the......... 

... This picture abounds in 

fantastic happenings, fanciful scenes 
and extraordinary effects, that are baf¬ 
fling. in the impfession they make, but 
are in no sense suggestive of mechan¬ 
ical trickery, since they harmonize so 
smoothly with the action of the story. 
Many of these effects required months 
of experimentation, and mark a distinct 
development in the motion picture pho¬ 
tography. A few things which will 
puzzle you after you have seen “The 
Thief of Bagdad” are: 

The Princess and the Thief flying 
over the house-tops on the Magic Car¬ 
pet. 


Douglas Fairbanks’ amazingly ro¬ 
mantic and dramatic story, heretofore 
thought impossible of achievement on 
the screen, “The Thief of Bagdad,” will 

be the attraction at the... 

There is said to be in this story a won¬ 
derful love tale to set your pulses go¬ 
ing; a wealth of adventurous incidents 
that stirs audiences to a rousing pitch 
of excitement. It will be a new ex¬ 
perience to you to see a Magic Rug 
soar above the house-tops and off into 
the sky, bearing the Thief and the 
beautiful Princess of Bagdad. Another 
new and strange experience will be to 
witness a Winged Horse fly up to and 
through the clouds, bearing the Thief 
of Bagdad, of whom all nations for 
hundreds of years, have been reading 
about in the tales of the Arabian 
Nights. You may have read about the 
Invisible Cloak, but you surely have not 
seen it unless you have viewed Douglas 
Fairbanks in “The Thief of Bagdad.” 
Born of a poet’s dream in Araby, this 
remarkable story was developed by 
Douglas Fairbanks into a beautiful real¬ 
ity. Nothing like it has ever been at¬ 
tempted ; nothing like it has ever been 
seen; nothing like it has ever been ac¬ 
complished. These statements may 
seem exaggerations.; but when com¬ 
pared with the criticisms of this picture 
wherever it has been presented, cause 
them to appear to lack in justifiable en¬ 
thusiasm. The Critic of the “New York 
Times” sums up the matter justly and, 
according to all accounts truly, when he 
said that “The Thief of Bagdad” is a 
“feat of moving picture art which has 
never been equalled or even ap¬ 
proached.’’ So also the “Evening Tele¬ 
gram:” “It is the greatest picture we 
have seen or ever expect to see.” This 
is a specially organized company of mu¬ 
sicians,. mechanicians and equipment— 
a. replica of the presentation at the 
Liberty Theatre in New York—with the 
same colorful atmospheric effects, sym¬ 
phony orchestra, original score, Moham¬ 
medan Chanter, and full scenic investi¬ 
ture. 


Douglas Fairbanks’ glorious fantasy 
from out the pages of the Arabian 
Nights, The Thief of Bagdad,” has 
been the recipient wherever it has been 
presented, of the most astonishing and 
unheard of enconiums of the press. 
Here follows a few samples of what 
has been written of this picture: 

New York Times: 

“A feat of motion picture art which 
has. never been equalled.” 

Philadelphia North American: 

“You have to see it to believe it. 
Not merely ahead of its field; creates 
a field of its own.” 

Boston Globe: 

“One can scarcely find enough ad¬ 
jectives to describe the hauntingly beau¬ 
tiful, thrilling, magnificent, “Thief of 
Bagdad.” 

New York Telegram: 

“It is the greatest picture we have 
ever seen or ever expect to see.” 

New York Herald-Tribune: 

“The greatest film ever made.” 

Boston Post: 

“Even foolish to compare this mar¬ 
velous fantasy with any other photo¬ 
play production.’” 

Life: 

“The farthest and most sudden ad¬ 
vance that the movie has ever made.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

“With this production Fairbanks as¬ 
sumes the rank of the screen’s greatest 
artist.” 

Philadelphia Bulletin: 

. “Many surprises surpass anything 
hitherto seen on the screen.” 

New York World: 

“So far superior to anything ever 
done before, comparison is rendered 
impossible.” 

New York Journal of Commerce: 

“It took New York by storm. Its 
colossal magnificence beggars descrip¬ 
tion.” 

Boston Transcript: 

“It made a thoroughly sophisticated 
audience catch its breath.” 


What should prove the most interest¬ 
ing event of the year, is the presenta¬ 
tion of Douglas Fairbanks’ Arabian 
Nights fantasy, “The Thief of Bag¬ 
dad” at the ______ Have 

you ever seen a Magic Rug soar above 
the city bearing a Thief and a Prin¬ 
cess ? Have you ever seen a white 
horse with wings fly through the clouds? 
Have you ever seen Magic ropes, live 
dragons and bats as big as elephants? 
Have you ever seen an “invisible” cloak ? 
This beautiful story of romance and ad¬ 
venture abounds in happenings of as¬ 
tounding and unbelievable magic. Un¬ 
til you see. “The Thief of Bagdad” you 
cannot believe it possible. It cannot be 
imagined. It cannot be described. It 
cannot be explained. It is a thing apart! 


The fighting spider that is about 
eight feet in height. 

The ferocious dragon, actually alive. 

The idol, larger than the Statue of 
Liberty. 


The flight .of a Thousand Steps, lead¬ 
ing into limitless space. 

The scenes on the floor of the sea, 
all under water. 


It took eleven hundred and eighty- 
four years to write the scenario of “The 
Thief of Bagdad,” which begins its en¬ 
gagement at the.. 

Of course, Douglas Fairbanks and his 
staff did not work on it quite so long, 
but the spirit of the plot has been 
handed down from the days of Aaron- 
the-Just or Haroun A1 Raschid, as the 
Mohammedans called him. “ ‘The 
Thief of Bagdad’ is in the vein of the 
old ‘Arabian Nights’ stories,” said Mrs 
Lo.tta Woods, scenario editor who 
guided the destinies of the Bagdad 
script. “Its fantastic imagery and ro¬ 
mantic splendor will stir the imagina¬ 
tion and set the heart a-^beating. There . 
is. so much of love and adventure; of 
trial and struggle, of success and fail¬ 
ure; of defeat and triumph that it runs 
the whole scale of Life. 

“The lavish manner in which Mr 
Fairbanks made this picture sets a new 
mark for. spectacular bigness, and yet 
the beautifully simple love story runs 
like a soft silken thread through the 
massive fabric of the production.” 


Manager 


. of the.. 


The Cloak of Invisibility. 


How the Thief created armies out of 
nothing with the Magic Seed. 


So-Jin, the Japanese actor who por¬ 
trays the role of the Chinese Prince in 
Douglas Fairbanks’ “The Thief of Bag¬ 
dad,” which will be presented at___ 

.-—., is known in his own country 

as “The Japanese Sothern.” He is the 
greatest interpreter of Shakesnearean 
roles Japan has ever known. He was 
brought to this country especially for 
this production. 


Theatre announces that he has com¬ 
pleted arrangements for showing what 
has been called the “Royal Banquet of 
the Silver Screen,” Douglas Fairbanks’ 
product, “The Thief of Bagdad.” This 
wonderful picture that upset the equili¬ 
brium of all the conservative New York 

critics, will open at the.... 

Theatre on ...jfor a special 

engagement of....... 

“The Thief of Bagdad” is a glori¬ 
ous fantasy of the Arabian Nights, and 
touches an entirely new note in dram¬ 
atics. It is a fanciful story of love 
and adventure laid in imaginary worlds 
of fancy and abounds with amazing 
happenings called by the New York 
“Times,” “unbelievable wonders.” 

Supporting Mr. Fairbanks is a very 
strong cast of international reputation, 
including Anna May Wong, the fa¬ 
mous Chinese Flapper; So-Jin, the 
leading Japanese actor, and Julanne 
Johnston, the beautiful Morgan dancer 
who portrays the Princess. 


The mechanism of the enormous 
spider used in “The Thief of Bagdad,” 

which will be presented at the. 

- —, went wrong one day and the 

terrifying spectacle of a monstrous 
spider six feet high walking off the 
set. so frightened a couple of studio 
visitors that they fainted on the spot. 














































Material for Your Program 


SHORTS 

Douglas Fairbanks has some queer 
names in the cast of “The Thief of 
Bagdad,” which will be presented at 

........ Anna May Wong’s right 

name is Wong Lew Song and means 
Two Yellow Willows; Julanne John¬ 
ston, the leading woman, got her first 
name by combining Julia and Anna; 
So-Jin’s name is really So-Jin Kama- 
yama; a character part is played by 
Winter Blossom, who was so tagged 
by parents of fanciful imagination, and 
Sadakichi Hartmann is an honest com¬ 
bination of names, since his father was 
German and his mother Japanese. 
Doug’s press agent fails to explain Tote 
du Crow’s name in any way whatso¬ 
ever, but included it on his list with 
the name of Cheihiko Narnbu, who plays 
the part of the Counsellor in the picture. 


“Pretty soft,” said Julanne Johns¬ 
ton, leading woman for Douglas Fair¬ 
banks in “The Thief of Bagdad,” which 

will be presented at —...— - 

when she found that she had to spend 
eleven days in the luxurious bed of the 
Caliph’s palace and merely look weary 
while the rest of the cast were working 
on their scenes. Imagine being paid a 
big salary for lying abed looking tired 
and resting easy! 


Followers of the “rip-roaring rollick¬ 
ing hero” style of adventure that was 
introduced into films by Douglas Fair¬ 
banks will find it aplenty in “The Thief 

of Bagdad,” which opens at the_ 

.....Theatre__afternoon. In 

this picture, Douglas plays the part of 
a ragged rascal, a hanger-on of the 
slum-ridden edges of Bagdad. His in¬ 
corrigible daring takes him to the royal 
palace where he meets the beautiful 
princess. Then begins a series of wild¬ 
est adventures. These take him across 
a sea of molten lava, over the house¬ 
tops on the Magic Carpet, under the 
ocean, and through the clouds, on the 
Winged Horse, and to weird places that 
never existed except in the imagination 
of the Arabian Nights story-tells. 


This is the eleven hundred and fif¬ 
teenth anniversary of the death of the 
most romantic character of history, of 
whom comparatively few people have 
ever heard. Still, the era of fantastic 
adventure, bizarre romance and quaint 
standards of chivalry, all but passed 
away when Haroun-al-Raschid was laid 
to rest with his fathers. He was born 
in 763 A. D. and died in 809 A. D. 
Becoming Caliph of Bagdad at the age 
of 22, his picturesque personality served 
as the pivot around which to build all 
the Arabian Nights tales. Under his 
reign, Bagdad became a kingdom of 
learning and civilization. In Douglas 
Fairbanks’ amazing: picture, “The Thief 
of Bagdad,” which will be seen at the 

.., you are transported to 

the fantastic Bagdad of Haroun-al- 
Raschid, where the salt of life was love 
and the wine of life adventure. It is 
a love tale built around a mystical quest 
that leads through all sorts of fanciful 
places. Doug flies through the air on a 
Magic Carpet, fights his way up a flight 
of a thousand steps, conquers monsters 
of the deep, resists the wiles of an un¬ 
dersea princess, and escapes on a flying 
horse. All of which are but a few of 
his countless adventures, which has 
made this picture far ahead of any yet 
known since this industry began. 


Prefatory 

T HERE is a touch of the fantastic even in the reason I made 
“The Thief of Bagdad”—for_it is a reason impelled by the 
unseen. It is a tribute to the fineness that I believe underlies 
the workaday philosophy of men; a recognition of the inner forces 
that belie the sordidness of Life. 

There can be no doubt that the human soul’s reaching for finer, 
higher, more ethereal things is intuitive and first manifests itself in 
a child’s love of fairy tales and fantasy. 

The dreams, longings and roseate ambitions of childhood are 
relegated to the background of Life, by the struggle of existence, but 
stifling them doesn’t kill them. They persist throughout the years. 
There are moments when we all “dream dreams.” 

Imagery is inherent in the human breast. The brave deeds, the 
longing for better things, the striving for finer thoughts, the mental 
pictures'of obstacles overcome and successes won are nearer to our 
real selves, than our daily grind of earthly struggle. 

“The Thief of Bagdad” is the story of the things we dream about; 
a tale of what happens when we go out from ourselves to conquer 
Worlds of Fancy. We set out to win our Heart's Desire; we con¬ 
fuse our enemies; we demean ourselves bravely; our success is 
complete; our reward is Happiness. 

I believe that this is the story of every man’s inner self and that 
every man will thus see it. 

That’s the reason I made “The Thief of Bagdad.” 

Douglas Fah'banks 


Translating Fantasy Into Pictures 

Fantasy is elusive. Its texture is woven of the slender threads of 
dreams. Its people move in a fairyland, where everything rests upon 
the light and airy foundation of fancy. This is the very spirit of “The 
Thief of Bagdad” and to translate it into pictures was a thing that con¬ 
scripted all the artistic, mechanical and imaginative talents of many 
people. Into this picture has gone—not so many million feet of lumber 
or kegs of nails—but the very heart and ambition of scores of loyal 
workers that Mr. Fairbanks gathered around him. 

First of all, there was the basic fact that when a thing is photo¬ 
graphed, it is given substance and reality. This was overcome by 
building acres of glazed floor, which reflected the buildings, gave 
gleaming high lights along the base lines, destroyed the reality of 
solid foundations. This imparted the illusion of floating so that the 
magnificent structures, with their shadows growing darker as they 
ascend, seem to have the fantastic quality of hanging from the clouds 
rather than of being set firmly upon the earth. 

To further the illusion, the environment of the characters was de¬ 
signed out of proportion to human fact. Flowers, vases, stairs, win¬ 
dows and decorative effects were given a bizarre quality suggestive of 
the unreal. 

Even the tinting and toning of the film is subtly co-related with the 
action; a roseate glow for the romantic moments; a garish green where 
the terrifying monsters appear; a soft Uranium sepia where the beau¬ 
tiful golden haze glows about the dream city of Bagdad and through¬ 
out all the fantasy a feeling of rich Maxfield Parrish blue—that mar¬ 
velous medium of imaginative whimsy. 

Then, lest the bald reality of the theatre obtrude itself, Mr. Fair¬ 
banks has provided an incense born of the flowers of the Orient, to 
permeate the atmosphere of the Pogany panels. 


Douglas Fairbanks, in his remarkable 
pictorial fantasy, made from the Arabi¬ 
an Nights, “The Thief of Bagdad,” will 

be the attraction at the- 

_ This “most extraordinary 

of all moving pictures,” will be pre¬ 
sented by an especially organized com¬ 
pany of musicians, mechanicians and 
equipment—a replica of the presentation 
at the Liberty Theatre in New York— 
with the same colorful atmospheric ef¬ 
fect, symphony orchestra, original score, 
Mohammedan Chanter, and full scenic 
investiture. It is the expressed opinion 
of all critics, where this picture has 
been shown, that it is something entirely 
new in moving picture development. 
The Philadelphia “North American” 
said: “ ‘The Thief of Bagdad’ is not 

merely ahead of its field, it creates a 
field of its own.” The critic of the 
“New York Telegram” said: '“It is the 
greatest picture we have seen or ever 

expect to see.” - 

Jumping across abysses of fire, in 
whose yawning depths are beds of mol¬ 
ten lava, is one of Douglas Fairbanks’ 
simple little adventures in “The Thief 
of Bagdad,” which comes to the....... 


The Hero’s pilgrimage in “The Thief 

of Bagdad,” which comes to the. 

...._, leads him to a flight of 

stairs with a thousand steps. Douglas 
Fairbanks, after climbing them several 
times, regretted that they didn’t have 
elevators in the days of Ali Baba. 


It took three wagon loads of sea¬ 
weed for the undersea scenes in Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks’ production, “The Thief 
of Bagdad,” which comes to..1 


Julanne Johnston is still unsettled 
from her ride on the Magic Carpet in 
“The Thief of Bagdad,” which comes 

to the .....____ 

On the skyward ride she and Doug 
travelled several miles suspended on the 
dizzy edge of nothing. 


The air was so clear on the day 
Douglas Fairbanks made one of his des¬ 
ert “shots” in “The Thief of Bagdad,” 

which comes to.... 

that the film shows a hillock clearly dis¬ 
cernible in the background, eight miles 
distant. 

The ocean that was built at the Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks’ studio for “The Thief of 

Bagdad,” which comes to.*— - 

___is 52 feet deep and has 

everything that belongs in an ocean ex¬ 
cept water. Still the hero swims in it! 
This is but one of the things that will 
puzzle you in this amazing fantasy. 


Seventeen nationalities are represent¬ 
ed in the cast of Douglas Fairbanks’ 
new picture, “The Thief of Bagdad,” 
which will be presented at--- 


The first scene of “The Thief of Bag¬ 
dad,’ 1 which will be presented at- 

_, the big Douglas Fairbanks’ 

production, was shot on July 5th and 
with the exception of Sundays and 
Christmas day, the picture proceeded 
without a stop until February first. 


The string of beads on the 110-foot 
high idol used in the magic scenes in 
“The Thief of Bagdad,” which will be 

presented at ...___, is formed 

of solid plaster globules graduating in 
size up to a diameter of 18 inches and 
weighing as much as 60 pounds each. 


Sixteen principals, several minor 
players and several thousand supernu¬ 
meraries comprise the cast of Douglas 
Fairbanks’ great production “The Thief 
of Bagdad,” which will be presented at 
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Scanned from the United Artists collection at the Wisconsin 
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